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THE CONQUEST OF THE MAYAS 
MONTEJO IN THE INTERIOR, AND FOUNDATION OF MERIDA 
(Part II. Continued from page 330.) 


Having fully determined to remain some time at Chichen Itza, the 
Adelantado tried to persuade the inhabitants that he had their welfare 
at heart and was anxious to do everything in his power for their good. 
Following these tactics he won a few to his side, and caused them to help 
in building dwellings like their own, to form a village for the Spaniards, 
a hundred and seventy taking up their abode there; the rest were to station 
themselves in other parts of the country. In remembrance of his birth- 
place Montejo called the new settlement Salamanca. 

The seeming docility and good will of the people of Chichen threw 
the Spaniards completely off their guard, and believing that they would 
have no difficulty in obtaining provisions they did not even take the pre- 
caution to send to their ships for anything. They had not been long there 
when the Spanish general undertook to allot so many natives to each 
soldier, that his men might thus have all their wants supplied by the exac- 
tion of services and tributes. Whatever these of Chichen thought about 
this arrangement they held their peace for the time being, and the Span- 
iards failed to comprehend the true state of their mind. 

Gold was what the white men most desired, this wish being freely 
expressed and generally known. The chiefs showed Montejo their map 
of the country, and persuaded him that gold mines existed in the Province 
of Bakhalal, now Bacalar, in the southeast part of the peninsula. He 
therefore decided to send a party thither, accompanied by several natives, 
and commanded by Captain Alonzo Davila. It was quite satisfactory 
to the people, who wished nothing better than to see the white men 
separated into small groups, far from each other. The Adelantado was 
undoubtedly rash in thus dividing his forces, and probably would not have 
done so but for the reason that his soldiers were greatly discouraged and 


discontented because as yet they had found none of the precious metal. 
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Davila started with fifty foot and sixteen horsemen—the number of 
natives is not given. Francisco Vasquez, a man who had great knowlege 
of mines, was to receivethree hundred ducats if he succeeded in discovering 
a grain of gold. 

On their way to Tulum, on the east coast, at which place they intended 
to form a settlement, they fought a few battles, but pushed on as rapidly 
as possible, only to find, on their arrival, that the spot was most unsuitable 
for a village, owing to the dense forests and stony soil. They realized that 
if the natives accompanying them should turn upon them there, they could 
not even utilize the horses to make good their escape. So they passed on 
to Chablé where gold was said to exist, but they failed to find any. The 
cacique of that place behaved in a friendly manner, and assured them that 
gold could be found in a village called Chetemal. Davila bade him go and 
summon the chief of that place to come and give information and bring 
provisions forthe white men. The cacique of Chetemal sent the following 
reply: “I will not go. The fowls and maize that the white man desires 
will be handed to him on the points of lances and arrows. I, the cacique, 
am waiting for war, and in the mood for fighting.” Lest their native 
companions should think they feared this threat, and consequently turn 
against them, Davila started for Chetemal with only half his men and some 
caciques who offered their services. 

Tiresome enough was the journey, through swamps and _ lakelets. 
Chetemal was found to be deserted, but there were cornfields and orchards, 
such as the invaders had not yet come upon. They therefore determined 
to settle on that spot, and accordingly sent word to their companions in 
Chablé to advance with as many natives as were amicable. 

They named the village Villa Real. Its cacique had gone with his 
people to unite with those of another place for greater strength. 

The Spaniards, after two months had elapsed, learned where he was, 
and resolved to go and attack him, thinking it would be more advantageous 
than to await an onslaught. The number of friendly natives who fought 
against their own countrymen enabled the few soldiers with their superior 
weapons to win the battle, and several prisoners were taken to Villa Real. 
These probably had a very hard time of it, for their captors generally did 
not fail to strike terror into the hearts of their opponents by acts of cruelty 
resorted to, said the soldiers, because they were not numerous enough to 
otherwise awe the natives into submission. Diego de Landa, second 
Bishop of Yucatan, says that every time the people resisted their yoke, the 
Spaniards treated them so cruelly that the population became greatly 
diminished. Many persons were burned alive, others hung. On one occa- 
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sion several prominent people were confined in stocks within a house that 
was then set on fire. The same author was shown atree from whose branches 
a captain had hung many women, their little children being suspended from 
their feet. In a village they hung a lovely maiden and a beautiful young 
bride, not because they had made themselves objectionable, but for being 
exceptionally pretty, and a possible cause of disputes among the soldiers. 
Many unfortunate wretches had their limbs cut off, women their breasts, 
afterwards being thrown into lakes, with calabashes tied to their feet. The 
soldiers stuck their swords into little children because they could not walk 
fast. When a number of people were captured, men and women were 
linked together by chains fastened round their necks, and forced to march 
long distances. Those taken ill—even women in their hour of greatest 


DON FRANCISCO DE MONTEJO, 
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The only known portrait in existence. 
Never before published. 


need—or unable to keep up with the rest, had their head cut off so that it 
and the body could fall away, this giving less trouble to their conductors 
than to loosen the chain. 

It is affirmed that Don Francisco de Montejo had no hand in these 
barbarous deeds, that on the contrary he reproved and sometimes punished 
those to whom they could be traced; but unless on the spot he was not 
able to prevent such acts of violence. There was never yet a war in which 
cruelty was omitted, and these shocking outrages need not be again alluded 
to in this brief account of the conquest of the Mayas. 

From Villa Real, Davila sent six soldiers to report to the Adelantado, 
bidding them return in sixty days. These messengers had advanced but 
nine miles when they were met by a few warriors who slew them after a 
short fight. 
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The people at Chichen were meanwhile showing no good will, but great 
annoyance at their subjection. The Adelantado was busy enough trying 
to prevent an outbreak by much friendly talk, and at the same time making 
inquiries about gold. Finally provisions gave out. This was the oppor- 
tunity that had been looked for by those from whom tributes and services 
had been forced. Realizing the strait in which their enemies were, they 
now refused all demands, obliging them to battle for every mouthful of 
food, so that each day some soldiers were wounded or killed. An incident 
that occurred in one fray is worth recording. A famous marksman tried, 
with bow and arrow, to kill a Spaniard who had made himself noticeable, 
because, being a dead shot, he had slain many natives; but instead of 
destroying his enemy the marksman himself was mortally wounded. Feel- 
ing his life fast ebbing, in order that it could not be said he had died at 
the hands of a Spaniard, he dragged himself to a tree, and with a strong 
vine, in the presence of all, hung himself. 

Having decided to fight the Spaniards until they retreated, the people 
had sent their wives and children to a ranch in the depths of the forest 
with only two men, father and son, to watch over their safety. The 
Spaniards, thinking it would be easy to bring the men to terms if they 
held their families captive, started to look for the ranch, but at a short 
distance from it they met a troop of armed men, who at once sent a runner 
to tell the refugees to flee to the forest. That they might have time to 
escape, their guard meanwhile fought the Spaniards, and afterward re- 
treated, leaving their adversaries alone. To pursue them into the forest 
would have been certain destruction, so they retreated to camp wounded, 
and without prisoners. 

Davila, faring very badly in Chetemal, started with twenty men for a 
place called Mazanahd, leaving the other soldiers to guard Villa Real. 
All the paths by which they went were found to be closed,* a sure sign 
that the natives were inimical. Making his way through the bush, Davila 
met a native, and but for him, the captain and his followers would proba- 
bly have all perished. He informed them that where they purposed going 
the people were up in arms, assembled in large numbers, and strongly forti- 
fied. 

Guided by this fellow, a traitor to his own people, the invaders made 
their way to the opposite side of the village and there entered without 
difficulty, not being expected in that direction. The inhabitants were so 
surprised at seeing the enemy suddenly in their midst that they made 
no hostile movement, and it was not the purpose of the Spaniards to 

* By a green branch laid upon the ground. The same thing is done there to-day. 
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attack, only to defend themselves against the indignant people when they 
resisted their unjustifiable demands. Fortifications had been made to pre- 
vent the strangers from entering, but since they were already in their 
midst, just a few men with apparently no desire to harm anyone, what 
excuse was there for fighting. 

Davila, observing their hesitation, walked toward the fortifications and 
asked what they were for, since they were at peace; adding that there 
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was no need of such defenses unless they wanted war, in which case he, 
Davila, would bring a great number of men and fight till not one villager 
was left alive. 

There was something very cunning in the conduct of the Spaniards. 
They did not enter the country as declared foes, but as friends who 
wanted to live there and know the country. They wormed their way in, 
and gained more by, policy, not to say hypocrisy, than by force. The 
natives, though conscious that the strangers were in reality enemies, were 
sufficiently civilized to hesitate before taking arms against people who 
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came among them as if confident that they would be welcomed and 
obeyed. Wherever they arrived they never afforded any immediate excuse 
for fighting. 

From Mazanahd Davila started for Chablé, twenty-one miles distant. 
When near they came upon barricades guarded by warriers. But here 
again a native guided them by a different route into the village which, 
however, was found to be deserted. There they remained four days, 
sending messengers to look for the villagers and tell them to return to 
their homes where no harm would come to them. At this place Davila 
learned of the fate of the six men he had sent to Montejo. Hoping it 
might be a false report, he returned to Villa Real to await their arrival on 
the sixtieth day. They came not. He then determined to journey with 
twenty-two men over the road they had taken and find out more about 
them. He went as far as Bakalal, where some chiefs told him that if 
he wished to write to Montejo they would send the letters and have an 
answer in thirty days. He gave the letters, but they were never delivered. 

Discovering that the natives of Cochua had caused the death of his 
messengers, Davila resolved to fight them, certain caciques offering to aid 
him. They tried to make the people of Chablé join them, but these abso- 
lutely refused, and the Spaniards vowed they should be punished later on. 
The first village in the Province of Cochua was fortified, and here the 
caciques and others who had promised to help deserted. Two chiefs were 
overtaken. When one was killed, the other, to avoid death, embraced 
Davila, and his life was spared. 

The soldiers made their way to the opposite side of the village, believing 
that entrance would there be easy, but found it likewise barricaded. A des- 
perate fight took place. The historians say that the soldiers had to con- 
tend against thousands, which is extremely improbable, considering that 
only three white men were wounded, one mortally. The battle was over 
when two soldiers arrived with another of the deserters, who assured the 
Spaniards that they would all be killed if they continued on the same road. 
They accordingly allowed him to guide them into another, and soon 
reached a deserted village where, owing to the condition of the two 
wounded men, they remained a day or two; then they went to a large 
village and again fought hard, but failed to make an entry. Eleven of 
them being wounded, they returned to the small village, pursued by their 
opponents, who gave chase, injuring as many as they could. They did 
not, however, follow very far, no doubt believing that the few wornout, 
half-starved men would perish at the hands of those with whom they next 
came in conflict. 
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Realizing his danger, Davila determined to go to Villa Real. The 
cacique whose life he had spared because he embraced him acted as 
guide. At Chablé they were happy enough to find canoes in which they 
could traverse the lakes on their way to Villa Real. They were very 
anxious to communicate with Montejo. Herrera says they seized canoes 
loaded with merchandise that were on the river ready to go to Ulua (Mex- 
ico), and at the same time captured the son of anobleman. Davila ordered 
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his people to detain the youth and told those in whose company he had 
been found that if they would take letters to the Adelantado and bring an 
answer in thirty days, the prisoner would be free, and the canoes with con- 
tents returned to them. The offer was accepted. Thirty days having 
elapsed, the father of the youth was sent for and questioned. He said the 
messengers had been assassinated, but not being believed, was tortured 
until he confessed that the letters had not been dispatched. He himself 
was then made prisoner, and his sen told to convey the letters to Chichen. 
But he did not go. The owners of the canoes decided to get them back 
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into their power, and with that object in view called around them many 
comrades. 

As for the soldiers in Chichen, with them things went from bad to 
worse, till at last they were obliged to fight a battle in which a hundred 
and fifty were killed, nearly all the rest being wounded. Matters had 
reached a climax; the invaders must depart or perish. To avoid pursuit 
they resorted to aruse. When about to make a sally in search of food, 
they were in the habit of ringing a bell to call the men together. So before 
starting, in the small hours of the morning, they tied a dog to a rope 
attached to the tongue of the bell, and placed food just beyond his reach. 
In his efforts, first to follow the men, afterward to reach the food, the dog 
rang the bell, causing the natives to arm and await an attack. After some 
time, seeing no movement in the camp, though the bell continued to ring, 
one made bold to approach, and discovered that the strangers had fled. A 
body of men at once set out, but though very fleet-footed, it was long before 
they overtook the soldiers. When within hearing they shouted every 
insulting remark that they could think of to compel them to stop and 
fight, but Montejo now only cared to preserve the lives of the few men left. 
When the natives came up with them, those on horseback turned and 
fought to give those on foot achance to get further away. Many were 
wounded by the horsemen, but still they mocked and jeered. One big 
fellow seized the leg of a running horse and held it with its rider as if it had 
been a lamb. Finally they grew tired and turned back to Chichen. 
According to Landa, the weary Spaniards were kindly received by the 
Lord of Dilan and rested there some months in peace. The Adelantado 
then decided to go by land to Campeche, and there embark for Mexico. 
He and his men therefore made the journey on horseback, under the guid- 
ance and protection of the Lord of Dilan and other prominent people. In 
Campeche they were well received and their guides returned home, the 
Lord of Dilan dying on his arrival. 

Montejo went to Mexico, returning, some say, the following year, 1530, 
with a greater number of men, establishing himself in Champoton where 
he remained four years, but did not succeed in subjugating the natives. 

Davila, in the little village he had called Villa Real, did not know the 
Adelantado had left Chichen. He and his few men suffered great misery, 
so they determined to try and reach Honduras, and after passing through 
terrible distress did come to the coast. In canoes, almost without food, 
going ashore from time to time to procure crabs and wild fruit, they made 
their way to Truxillo, only to find that the people there were themselves in 
want, three years having elapsed since any ship had come into port. All 
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they could offer were a few horses for sale. But it so happened tinat while 
they were in this plight two vessels arrived from Cuba. In one Davila 
embarked with his few companions, and was thus able to reach Campeche, 
where he once more met the Adelantado and told him of all he had 
endured. 

Montejo now made up his mind to go again to Mexico, and he sent 
word to the King of Spain that Yucatan could not be conquered unless 
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the authorities in Honduras united their efforts with his. This arrange- 
ment was not made, but the Queen, in the name of the King, wrote to the 
Mexican authorities, ordering them to do all in their power to help the 
Adelantado. He was thus enabled to obtain more men and everything 
else necessary to return to Yucatan. Reaching Campeche he found that 
his few countrymen who had remained there had been greatly afflicted, 
prostrated by disease and want, the natives having displayed anything but 
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friendship and good-will. Only six were able to be on duty and seek sus- 
tenance for the rest. 

Notwithstanding the help that Montejo had received from Mexico the 
task he had undertaken seemed a hopeless one, and at the end of 1535 
every Spaniard left Yucatan, embarking for Tabasco. After their depart- 
ure Yucatan was greatly afflicted by other evils, drought and famine, the 
last being due to the Europeans who, by their presence, had greatly inter- 
fered with agricultural pursuits. Then there was civil war between the 
Xius and the Cocoms. Next came a terrible plague of locusts; and all 
these things caused such a decrease in the population, hundreds of people 
falling dead upon the high-roads, that when the Spaniards returned they 
said they did not recognize the country. 

During the complete absence of the soldiers, some friars, wishing to 
teach the Christian doctrine to the people of the peninsula, went there 
with several natives of Mexico. Arrived at Champoton, these first went 
ashore to explain that the white men had come in peace, were very few, 
had no weapons, and only desired to tell them about the true God. The 
lords of Champoton readily gave permission for the monks to land, and 
they lived such good lives, says Cogolludo, that after forty days the noble- 
men brought their idols to be destroyed, and wanted their children to be 
taught the new doctrine. They built houses and a temple for the friaw, 
who rapidly learned to preach in the Maya language. Under the influence 
of these few pacific men, fifteen lords, owning many serfs and much land, 
formed a union and obtained the vote and consent of all their subjects to 
acknowledge the King of Spain as sovereign. 

About this time thirty Spanish soldiers made their way into Yucatan 
from Chiapas, bringing many idols taken from another province. The 
captain bade one of the principal caciques to spread them throughout the 
land, giving each idol in exchange for a man, woman, or child, able to serve 
as slaves, threatening to make war upon him if he did not obey. The fool- 
ish man consented, and ordered his people to worship the idols. They 
dared not anger their chief, so he who had two sons gave one; and he who 
had three, gave two. As for the natives selling their own flesh and blood 
to purchase the favor of the gods, and mercy from those they deemed more 
powerful than themselves, we cannot forget that in the time of the Inqui- 
sition Christian parents delivered up their own children to the torturer and 
executioner, in order to propitiate the dreaded Inquisitors and please the 
Almighty God. 

Those who had so kindly received the monks were now enraged, remind- 
ing them of their promise that no Christians would trouble their people, 
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and asking why they had destroyed their gods, which were certainly better 
than these new ones. The friars tried to pacify them, told the soldiers 
that they were doing an immense amount of evil, and besought them to 
depart. Instead, they strove to make the monks appear responsible, per- 
suading the natives that the whole thing had been arranged by them, thus 
imperiling the lives of those unarmed men; for the indignant people 
wished to put them to death, and they had to flee, though afterward their 
would-be executioners sent messengers a hundred and fifty miles to beg 
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that they would forgive their wicked purpose and return. They did, and 
were received as if they had been angels, but so often were they endan- 
gered by the conduct of their countrymen, that at the end of six months 
they thought it safer to go and live in Mexico. 

Although Montejo had spent all his fortune in the attempt, he now had 
no hope of getting any hold upon Yucatan. Nevertheless in 1537 he 
again managed to obtain what was needed for another effort, and reaching 
Champoton put his son in command, he himself returning to Tabasco, 
whose people he was also endeavoring to bring under the Spanish yoke. 
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Great was the sorrow of the natives at seeing another crowd of Span- 
iards landing in their country, but they disguised their feelings until some 
days had elapsed, then came in a multitude to exterminate the enemy, if 
possible. They seized and killed the first sentinel who, in dying, shouted 
at the top of his voice, awaking the soldiers. So unexpected was the 
attack, so dark the night, that the confusion was dreadful; nevertheless, 
many of the assailants perished, and only a few soldiers. Harassed by the 
cries of their dying comrades, the natives at length retreated. Before long 
the white men were short of provisions, having no chance to obtain any; 
and meanwhile their opponents were actively engaged sending for men to 
take part against the hated foreigners. 

To eke out a living the soldiers caught fish. One day two of them, 
having gone a little farther than usual, were captured, sacrificed, and eaten 
by those who participated in the bloody rite. Notwithstanding the fact 
that these people were at war among themselves, many united against the 
common foe, and some desperate fighting was done. So great was their 
detestation of the strangers that if the death of one cost a hundred lives 
(Cogolludo says “‘a thousand”) they did not begrudge them. On one 
occasion, unable to stand against the multitude, the Spaniards were at last 
obliged to retreat and take to their ships. Their adversaries pursued them 
to the water’s edge, then returned tothe deserted camp, where some 
donned Spanish garments, and returning to the shore, shouted, mocked, 
and jeered, calling the white men cowards, which so exasperated them that 
they relanded, and after a brave struggle regained a footing upon the site 
they had before occupied. 

The warriors had to disperse to get food from their villages, and when 
several days had elapsed, the people of Champoton, seeing that the foreign- 
ers had no intention of going away, and that they did not seem disposed 
to be aggressive, ceased to trouble them, and even made friendly advances. 
But every time the invaders tried to penetrate farther into the country 
they were driven back. 

From time to time ships touched at Champoton and supplied the most 
urgent needs of the Spaniards. Several availed themselves of such oppor- 
tunities to leave the country, so that at one time there were but nineteen 
men left. From Tabasco the Adelantado sent to his son what succor he 
could, but very few men were willing to go to Yucatan. At last, having 
spent three tiresome years at Champoton, all resolved to depart ; they would 
only wait until word of their intention should be sent to the Adelantado. 
He was not pleased with the news, and at once sent more men there with 
orders for the others to remain. Some say that Montejo himself went to 
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encourage them. Be it as it may, he at that time invested his son with full 
powers to complete the conquest if he could. He made out along docu- 
ment in which every move was planned, as well as the division of the land, 
and particularly ordained that the natives be managed with persuasion 
and kindness. Don Fran- ; 
cisco, Jr., seems to have 

been a good fellow, fear- 

less yet prudent, and very 

liberal, dividing all he had 

among his followers. He 

at once tried to push his 

way into the interior, and 

of course met with resist- 

ance, fortifications, and 

armed men who would 

fight. Thus, now bat- THE MOUND OF MAYAPAN: AN OBLONG PYRAMID. 

tling, now persuading, now bribing the chiefs with presents, he made his 
way from Champoton to Campeche, where a community was established 
in 1540. From there, Don Erancisco sent his cousin, also named Fran- 
cisco de Montejo, a captain, with sixty mento Tihd where the Adelantado 
had ordered that the capital be founded and called Merida. These men 
went through great hardships. Not content with fighting, the inhabitants 
stopped up the wells that the invaders might perish of thirst, removed all 
provisions from the places they had to traverse, scattered over the roads 
dead bodies of men and animals, as well as all manner of dirt, so that 
disgust might compel them to turn back, or the hot, fetid air prostrate 
them. There came a time when they had naught but the clothes on their 
backs, for the natives set fire to their camp and all they could do was to 
escape with their weapons. After that they had to fight for every mouth- 
ful of food. Messengers were therefore sent to seek help from Campeche. 
The weary soldiers did finally reach Tihd and encamped upon the largest 
of many artificial elevations found there. Nearly three hundred years later 
the city hall of Merida was erected on the very same spot. They had not 
long been there when forty of their companions arrived from Campeche. 
About the same time friendly natives approached and asked: ‘“ What are 
you doing, Spaniards? Why are you here? Against you are coming 
warriors more numerous than the hairs on the skin of a deer!” 


: ay) . 
thin TD. Le Mongeore. 
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General George Izard, the senior major-general on the Canada frontier 
during the campaign of 1814 and the first month of 1815, was probably 
the only strictly professional soldier of that period. His education had 
been exclusively military from the age of fifteen. His appointment to the 
chief command during the last year of the war was thought to promise 
a turn in military affairs, disasters having been the rule thus far on the 
frontier. He was not, however, able to accomplish to the satisfaction of 
the public the unusual and arduous work assigned him, and which, with 
the limited means supplied, he endeavored to perform to the best of his 
ability. He was therefore unjustly blamed, and the historians of the war 
seem to have vied with each other in asserting his incapacity. While 
admitting the unusual educational advantages he had enjoyed, and his 
excellent record at the time of his promotion, they accused him of having 
been a slave to routine and not able to make use of the material at hand 
when nothing better could be furnished by the government. After the 
unsatisfactory ending of the operations of 1814, General Izard resigned 
his position in the army, and, in 1816, published his official correspond- 
ence with the War Department for the purpose of vindicating his conduct. 
Later on, when governor of the territory of Arkansas, he wrote for the 
benefit of his sons an account of his early years, and especially the details 
of his military education in Europe. The writer has also his private diary, 
kept while commanding a brigade under Hampton in 1813. These three 
documents prove that Izard was able to mold to his purposes the ma- 
terials at hand, that his conduct was always strictly professional, and that 
he was condemned for not having been able to accomplish the impossible. 
Let us turn backward a moment and learn somewhat of his early life and 
education. 

His family were among the earliest settlers of South Carolina; his 
father, Ralph Izard, who had received his education in England, and 
inherited considerable fortune, married in 1767 Alice de Lancey of New 
York, niece of James de Lancey, the lieutenant-governor of that province. 
He removed in 1772 to London with his family, purchasing a dwelling in 
Berners Street. His third son, George, was born at Richmond, near Lon- 
don, October 21, 1776. The following year Ralph Izard went to France, 
and while there, was appointed by Congress commissioner to Tuscany. 
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He ascertained, however, in Paris, that nothing could be gained by a visit 
to Florence, and in 1779 returned to America alone. His wife and 
younger children remained in France, where George was sent to school, 
and in 1780 first came to Charleston with his mother and was placed in a 
grammar school until the age of eleven. In 1789 Ralph Izard moved with 
his family to New York, the seat of the new government, having been 
appointed senator from South Carolina to take his place in the first Con- 
gress under the Constitution, and George was placed in a preparatory 
school for the freshman class in Columbia College. Another change be- 
came necessary the following year by the meeting of Congress in Phila- 
delphia, and George entered the junior class of the college in 4th street 
in the winter of 1790-91; he was graduated in February, 1792, at the early 
age of fifteen. 

Having been destined for the profession of a soldier, and manifesting 
no unwillingness, he was sent to England consigned to the care of his 
father’s friend, Thomas Pinckney, the recently appointed minister to that 
country. The only school then immediately available was the “ Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Military Academy of Kensington Gravel Pits.” Captain 
Reynolds, the principal, had been a sergeant in the regular army, but was 
then nominally a commissioned officer of one of the militia regiments. 
He had the exterior of a handsome grenadier, but his school was so 
wretchedly organized, and he proved himself so incompetent upon a short 
acquaintance, that young Izard was easily able to see it, and left without 
consulting Minister Pinckney, who then advised him to go to Edinburgh, 
where were some friends of his family. There were fifteen or sixteen youths 
at this new school, all of whom were Izard’s seniors. The only one who 
became distinguished afterwards was Sir Peregrine Maitland, lieutenant- 
general and governor of Upper Canada. 

In September of the same year, 1792, Minister Pinckney, having heard 
of a better school in Germany, directed Izard to proceed to Marburg in 
Hesse Cassel, where he entered another private military school taught by 
Monsieur Beauclair, a Frenchman, and remained two years. 

At the end of that time he felt that he had learnt everything that 
could be taught him, and was impatient to leave. Beauclair perceived 
that he had become indifferent to the advantages of his school and took 
occasion to insult him grossly during one of the recitations. Izard then 
desired him to advance the necessary funds for reaching Hamburg where 
he could hear from Minister Pinckney, but Beauclair refused, and wrote in- 
stead to London a most calumnious account of his conduct. After three 
or four weeks of very unpleasant suspense to Izard, a letter from Minister 
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Pinckney was received, authorizing him to leave the school, and the next 
morning before daylight he left Marburg, with five other travelers, in a 
heavy German post wagon, bound for the North of Germany. 

He spent the summer of this year, 1795, in various cities of Germany, 
and was for some weeks in Berlin. While there he witnessed a great 
review of Prussian troops. His experience of life had not been much so 
far, and he was astonished at the opportunities which offered themselves 
for dissipation and extravagance to the youthful and unwary in a capital 
which was then new and not yet given to much riotous living. 

His father, meanwhile, continued to be concerned about his education, 
and having interested Mr. Monroe, then minister to France, in his behalf, he 
sent his son a letter, which was received while in Berlin, introducing him 
to Mr. Monroe. George thereupon proceeded without delay to Paris, 
where the minister soon succeeded in obtaining, from the Committee of 
Public Safety, permission for him to enter the “ Ecole du Génie,” a school 
for military engineers located at Metz. 

At this juncture he received a lieutenant’s commission in the United 
States corps of artillerists and engineers, which had been issued on the 
4th of June of the previous year, 1794. This commission placed him on 
the same footing with the regular cadets of the school, who, after passing 
their examinations for admittance, became sub-lieutenants of engineers, 
and he was consequently enrolled among them and permitted to wear the 
same uniform. 

He was now nineteen, and through admittance to such an important 
school was launched into the fashionable life of the place. He made 
many acquaintances, and having ample means was everywhere treated 
with marked civility. Another reason for the consideration he received 
was that he was the only foreigner who had been admitted to the school, 
notwithstanding influential efforts in favor of young men of family from 
other European countries. The commandant was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bizot de Coudray, who received him with much kindness and furnished 
him with all the aid and advice necessary for the prosecution of his 
studies. 

Being provided with “good instructors, amiable friends, and sensible 
advisors,” he neglected none of the advantages within his reach. He was 
permitted to live in a private house, and his wearing the uniform of the 
corps enabled him to visit every part of the fortifications of that strongly- 
fortified city. His stay at Metz made a great impression upon his mind, 
and he says in the memoir of himself, “this is the period of my past life 


that, if I were to be called upon to choose, I should select as the one 
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which I would prefer to live over again.” He remained two years, and 
expected to stay longer; but in the summer of 1797, when the misunder- 
standing with France seemed destined to end in a war between the two 
countries, he was advised by General C. C. Pinckney, the successor of Mr. 
Monroe who was in Holland, to meet him at the Hague. He thereupon 
bade adieu to his many frieds at Metz, and repaired to the place of meet- 
ing, from which he soon after sailed for Baltimore, where he arrived in 
November. 

The government was still at Philadelphia, and he reported there for 
duty to the Secretary of War, Mr. McHenry. The secretary ordered him 
to Charleston to take charge, as engineer, of Castle Pinckney, the building 
of which had recently been commenced in that harbor. War with France 
appeared so imminent soon afterward, that, in 1799, a new army was 
raised, of which Washington was appointed commander-in-chief; the ma- 
jor-generals being Alexander Hamiiton, C. C. Pinckney, and Henry Knox. 
The latter, having been of superior rank during the Revolution, did not 
accept, and the vacancy was left unfilled. A second regiment of artillerists 
and engineers was also instituted, one company of which was sent to gar- 
rison Fort Pinckney and placed under Izard’s command as captain, where 
he remained in charge of the post until January, 1800; then proceeded to 
New York to accept the position of aide to General Hamilton. The gen- 
eral was obliged soon after to go to Albany on account of a great lawsuit 
in which he had been retained before the increase in the army, and Izard 
went to Philadelphia to join, as a member, a board of artillery sitting 
there. 

The war-cloud having soon blown over, he accepted an invitation from 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Wm. L. Smith, who was chargé d’affaires at Lisbon, 
to be his secretary, and sailed for Portugal via Madeira in the spring. His 
reason for doing this was that there was a prospect of Mr. Smith being 
transferred to Constantinople as minister, and this change would have 
given Izard the opportunity of more extended travel, which he much de- 
sired, and also of witnessing some of the military operations soon to com- 
mence in Egypt, where Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s army had lately landed. 
It would have been easy to cross over to Alexandria for this purpose. 
The change, however, was never made, and the secretaryship not being to 
his fancy, he resigned in January, 1801, and sailed again for England, 
where he stayed a few weeks, and in Paris until the following July, then 
sailed for Baltimore. 

He had obtained leave of absence for this journey, and, upon arriving, 
reported for orders to General Dearborn, the new secretary, who ordered 
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him to Fort Mifflin to command one of the companies there, and, its ranks 
not being full, he was allowed to enlist recruits in Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, with his head-quarters at Bristol, Pennsylvania. 

In April, 1802, at the first reduction of the army under Mr. Jefferson, a 
corps of engineers was formed distinct from the artillery. _Notwithstand- 
ing it was well-known what had been his opportunities for becoming a 
_competent engineer, he was not continued in the corps, but assigned to the 
artillery. His dissatisfaction at this was such that, after commanding the 
post at West Point during the winter, he resigned from the army in 
April, 1803. 

These details concerning Izard’s education and his early service in the 
army have been given in order to show what had been his advantages in 
studying his profession, and what had been his experience upon returning 
from Europe. His assignment to the artillery, instead of the engineers, 
shows how small a difference was made then by the War Department be- 
tween the various branches of the service. It seemed to matter very little 
what an officer had specially studied, he would be assigned to whichever 
branch suited the Secretary. 

After his retirement from the army Izard married, and spent his winters 
in Philadelphia, and his summers near Bristol, Pennsylvania. Outside of 
his profession his tastes were literary; he was a member of the Philosoph- 
ical Society, whose meetings he attended. Early in 1812 preparations 
were commenced for possible war with England, and he was appointed to 
the command of the 2d regiment of artillery. Soon afterward he was 
ordered to command the Department of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware, and in February, 1813, he was changed to District No. 3, of 
which the city of New York was head-quarters. This place had been 
threatened by the enemy’s fleet, and General Armstrong had tried to have 
Colonel Izard stationed there the previous autumn. It could not be done 
then, but as soon as he became Secretary of War, he issued the order, and 
Izard was then promoted to the rank of brigadier-general. In August, 
1813, the alarm having subsided at New York, he obtained leave to join 
General Hampton's division on the Chateauguay frontier, with head-quar- 
ters at Plattsburg. 

General Izard kept a diary of his military operations, and the events of 
1813 can easily be followed in his notes for that year. This diary is inval- 
uable as proving, in a way that no other evidence can, how completely he 
was the professional soldier. We find from it that he leaves Philadelphia 
on October 3, 1813, at 3.30 P.M., in a carriage with his aides-de-camp, and 
arrives at New York the next day at 7 P.M. From New York to Albany 
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in a steamboat ; delayed there for a few days to purchase a pair of horses, 
which cost $200. They are driven in a light vehicle called a handy, and a 
light wagon follows with the baggage. Arrive at Chateauguay four corners 
near Hampton’s head-quarters on the 16th at 8 A.M. Length of journey 
due to bad weather, execrable roads, and the necessity for certain water 
transportation, in order to rest the horses, The 17th.takes command of 
his brigade, which consists of the loth, 29th, 30th, and 31st Infantry, the 
two latter consolidated; total, 1350 men, with 150 light dragoons. The 
respective colonels are Pickens, Melancthon Smith, and Dana. From the 
17th to the 25th was occupied in ascertaining the enemy’s position, and 
skirmishing with the British and their Indian allies. “25th Oct. Pass the 
last night with my brigade; very wet. Troops under arms from 3 o'clock 
this morning till half an hour after reveille. The 4th regiment, with the 
greater part of the Ist brigade and all the light infantry under Col. Purdy 
cross the river at dusk this evening, and march through my camp on their 
way down the river. 26th. At reveille my brigade crosses the river to the 
west bank. The object of the major-general is that we should attract the 
enemy’s notice while Purdy gets in their rear. We march down the road 
on the left bank, below Baird’s house; here we halt for a couple of hours; 
the roth regiment leads. Two dragoon horses in the advance are wounded. 
The roth regiment is pushed forward. General Hampton, on hearing some 
firing below, asks if I have any objection to proceed with the 1oth alone— 
that the others, which are a mile and a half behind, shall be sent immedi- 
ately. Of course I go. On the brink of a deep ravine, within a hundred 
yards of a thick wood, we are met by a volley of musketry. Some confu- 
sion in forming the 1oth in line, but at last succeed. The action brisk for 
about 20 minutes, when our ammunition fails us. Some is procured from 
a working party in our rear. We advance to the wood. The enemy 
silenced. The rest of the brigade comes up. I advance with the 3oth, 
under Col. Dana, 700 men, 150 yards into the wood. Halt the 2gth, its 
right on the river. Heavy firing on the opposite side, where the Ist Bri- 
gade is driven down to the bank. Remain till dark, to afford our friends 
on the other side our protection. They are apparently in the greatest 
confusion. Orders at last arrive to retreat, which I do, withdrawing the 
30th by files from the right of platoons, through intervals in the roth; the 
29th, with a company, advanced on the opposite side of the ravine keeps 
its ground. The whole then form column of sections where the ground 
does not oblige them to file—the 1oth leads, followed by the 30th, and the 
29th in rear of the column. The advanced company of the 29th forms the 
rear guard. The movement is executed with precision and in good order ; 
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indeed, better than any they have hitherto shown since I commanded 
them. 1 private killed, 1 lieutenant and 7 privates wounded of the 1oth 
regiment. 

27th. We halted last night on ground which we had passed in the morn- 
ing, where forage had been observed, and encamped in open column of bat- 
talions in the order of march, the right on the river, the left on the wood. 
Purdy’s detachment returns in the utmost confusion. He had about 1800 
men, of which the light corps and the 4th infantry, considered the best in 
our army, were the majority. Several officers made their appearance yes- 
terday, while we were retreating with our brigade, without their swords 
and hats, after swimming the river. The rout is disgraceful.” 

The diary continues to note the incidents of each day. After the affair 
of the 26th, there is some skirmishing with the enemy as the two brigades 
retreat slowly from the position on the Chateauguay river. They soon halt 
in the neighborhood of Plattsburg, where huts are built for the troops, and 
Izard occupies a house in the town. 

It is well known as part of the history of the time that the intense 
hatred for each other of Major-Generals Wilkinson and Hampton prevented 
all coéperation between thetwo during the campaign of 1813, and that the 
War Department was powerless to make them unite their forces, Wilkin- 
son was the senior, and attempted to place Hampton under arrest after 
his division had retired into winter quarters. Hampton, however, had 
been notified of what was coming, and had left Plattsburg unexpectedly a 
few days after the 18th November, devolving the command on Izard. 
When, therefore, the order for arrest was brought by one of Wilkinson’s 
aides, Hampton was already far away, and it never was served upon him. 

The weather early in December became intensely cold, and all the 
officers of both divisions who could obtain furloughs left for their homes. 
Wilkinson was ill at Malone, and Generals Lewis, Boyd, and Porter, with 
many field and line officers of his division, had passed through Plattsburg 
on their way to the rear. The only general officer of Hampton’s division 
who still remained at his post was Izard. The cold, though, became too 
severe for him also, and, after having been three weeks in bed, and resum- 
ing command for a day, he concluded that it was useless to try to remain 
any longer, and he left for Philadelphia on the 5th January, turning the 
command over to Colonel Purdy. 

Izard’s handling of his brigade as described in his journal was in 
marked contrast to what had been the rule in the many defeats the 
American arms had met on this frontier. It produced a favorable 
impression for him, and Ingersoll, in his history of the war, mentions his 
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conduct with commendation. His brigade was the inferior one of the 
two, and doubtless when he took the command, was far from being in a 
condition to satisfy a professional soldier. Its behavior therefore on the 
day of the defeat, having been but a short time under his supervision, can 
be cited in refutation of the charge that he was unable to mold the 
materials at hand to his purposes. 

The two years during which the war had lasted were so disastrous that 
it was manifest that some change was absolutely necessary. An attempt 
was consequently made early in 1814 to reorganize the army. This con- 
sisted only in removing the old generals who had commenced their military 
careers during the Revolution, and whose failures were as much in conse- 
quence of the small and badly equipped armies which they commanded as 
of their incapacity. In their stead certain new promotions of younger 
men were made of which Izard and Brown were the major-generals. The 
reorganization however stopped there, for the manner of raising the 
armies remained the same, and the War Department, which also required 
entire remodeling, was not touched by the reformer. Izard’s dispatches 
tell a-tale with regard to the forces in northern New York, and their con- 
dition of inefficiency in 1814, when it was time for the campaign to com- 
mence which has never yet been freely exposed, and they will be largely 
quoted. 

In the month of April, having been commissioned as senior major- 
general he was ordered to proceed to Lake George and preside at a court 
martial, to be convened there for the trial of General Wilkinson. The 
situation having become menacing on the frontier, he was afterward 
directed to adjourn the court-martial until the close of the campaign, and 
to assume command of the army at Plattsburg. The Secretary, in a letter 
of the 14th May encloses a list of the general staff and the regiments and 
corps for District No. g which comprises the entire northern frontier. He 
adds: “If the regiments assigned to your division can be filled by even 
the first day of August next the campaign may be a good one.” The 
words in italics are the Secretary’s (Armstrong) and they show that he 
realized how behindhand all the preparations were. But he does not feel 
uneasy about an immediate advance of the enemy, ashe adds: ‘Of rein- 
forcements to the enemy we hear only of the 76th and 16th regiments 
of infantry coming from England.” It was too soon yet for any of 
Wellington’s troops to arrive. 3 

The Ninth Military District was divided into two divisions—the first or 
Division of the Right, and the second or Division of the Left. Izard com- 
manded the the first with his head-quarters at Plattsburg, and Brown the 
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left with head-quarters at Buffalo. The brigadiers assigned to the first 
division were Winder, chief of staff, Macomb, Smith and Bissel. The 
troops were one regiment of light artillery, sixteen regiments of infantry, 
one battalion of riflemen and two squadrons of light dragoons. To the 
second division were assigned the brigadiers Gaines, Winfield Scott, and 
Ripley, with seven regiments of infantry and the necessary artillery, cav- 
alry and riflemen. 

Izard knew full well what were the difficulties the government had to 
contend with in supplying him with the necessary number of troops, and 
was not uselessly sanguine ; but when the list of general and staff officers 
for his division was received he felt hopeful, and in one of his dispatches 
mentioned that it seemed to indicate a corresponding number of fighting 
men. If the regimentsof infantry had averaged 800 men each, and the 
other arms of the service a corresponding proportion, he would have 
had under him about 13,000 men and Brown about 6,000. With those 
numbers as late as July, a blow might have been struck at Montreal, as 
was the original intention of the government. But the other side of 
the picture must now be shown, and Izard’s first dispatch to the Secretary, 
describing the condition in ‘which he finds his command, is appended : 


NORTHERN ARMY, H. Q., PLATTSBURG, May 7th, 1814. 

Sir. . . . Larrived inthis vicinity on the 1st inst and assumed command of the army on 
the 4th. . . . I have been engaged for three days in examining the troops, and am sorry to 
say that Iam greatly disappointed both in their number and quality. With very few excep- 
tions (and those confined to companies) they are deficient in all the requisites of regular 
soldiers. Their clothing and equipments are in a wretched state. Their proficiency in 
field maneuvers, and even the rudiments of exercise, is lamentably small, and an undue 
proportion of them are on the sick list. Of those who appear under arms, a very great 
majority are unfit to take the field, in consequence of indispositions contracted in the last 
movement to the Lacole. Whole battalions are composed of year’s men, who in a few 
days will be entitled to their discharge from the service. In short I cannot, on this side 
of Lake Champlain, produce an aggregate force of more than two thousand effectives, and 
these raw ill-clad and worse disciplined. The brigade in Vermont is not proportionally 
stronger ; the last report from Burlington presents no more than an aggregate of six hun- 
dred men. There is besidesat Vergennes a detachment of about three hundred men, 
and I understand that four or five hundred recruits under Colonel Dana may soon be 
expected in that quarter. The extent of my command not having been defined I have 
some hesitation in giving orders to detached officers. The morning on which I left 
Albany, I was informed that orders, directly from the War Office, had been received by 
the senior officer at Greenbush to forward all his recruits to the westward. . . . In the 
mean time I find it necessary to order some of the officers at Albany to join their corps 
here. We have a detachment of over one hundred dragoons under the charge of a single 
subaltern. Lieutenant-Colonel Ball will be directed to repair thither and to order such 
dragoon officers as he may meet or hear of, not on active duty, to join him. The same 
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measure will be adopted respecting the light artillery, of which there are three companies 
with only one officer to each. 

Different systems of instruction have been adopted by the officers of this division. 
As uniformity is indispensable in this particular, 1 am about to authorize the former 
practice agreeably to Baron Steuben’s regulations,—without however giving to the latter 
the formality of.a general order until the 1st of June, when, unless I receive instructions to 
the contrary, I shall adopt them as regulations for the troops under my command.” In 
another dispatch two days later, he writes : ‘‘ The dragoons are without clothing, —their 
arms, with scarcely an exception, unfit for use, and they have not been paid for many 
months. The riflemen have had no pay for considerably over a year. I regret to say 
that several desertions have taken place from these two corps since my arrival.” 


These dispatches fully expose the situation. Shortly after recruits 
appear to have steadily arrived at Plattsburg. It was evident that the 
campaign could not be commenced until August, and, in the meanwhile, 
large reinforcements were reaching Canada, partly from England and 
partly from Bordeaux, France, after the battle of Toulouse, mainly vet- 
erans who had served in Spain under Wellington. The arrivals for Izard 
were raw and undisciplined men, and they had to be most perseveringly 
drilled before becoming efficient soldiers. Izard insisted upon this being 
carefully done, as an essential to a successful advance, and he held the 
officers to a stricter account in the performance of this and other duties 
than the privates who had still to be instructed in theirs. Working par- 
ties were also detailed for the erection of earthworks, and, by the end of 
August, the post was in condition, assisted by the flotilla under Mac- 
donough, to repel an attack by a largely superior force. The total under 
Izard by the middle of August was 7,000 men. The government then, 
seeing that an attack upon Montreal was impracticable on account of in- 
sufficient numbers, authorized Brown to transport his division to the 
Canada shore opposite Buffalo. This was accordingly done in the night of 
the 2d July, and Fort Erie, which was the point at which the landing was 
made, occupied by a small garrison, immediately surrendered. The next 
day Brown was confronted by a British army under Drummond and the 
battle of Chippewa was fought, resulting in a retreat of the British. Drum- 
mond was soon reinforced, and Brown was obliged to retire to the little 
fort, which was then beseiged. Before the siege the battle of Lundy’s Lane 
was fought, but it did not delay Drummond. 

As a diversion to this movement, and in order to occupy the enemy in 
another quarter, Izard was at the same time directed to occupy with 1,500 
men, and fortify a position between Sackett’s Harbor, at the eastern end of 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River, thereby menacing Kingston. 
This plan was afterward abandoned, as it was thought more important to 
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reinforce the garrison of Fort Erie, and Izard was therefore ordered to make 
immediate preparations for marching 4,000 men from Plattsburg to Niagara. 
The distance in a straight line was about three hundred miles between the 
two points, but the country between Plattsburg and Sackett’s Harbor was a 
wilderness and impracticable for an army with a wagon train. Moreover, 
if the roads had been practicable, it would have been dangerous to march 
a long column parallel to an enemy’s frontier whose allies were Indians. 
It was considered necessary therefore to make a détour by Schenectady 
and Johnstown, which lengthened the journey by one hundred miles, making 
the entire distance four hundred. It was a great undertaking for the 
time, the most difficult perhaps that any American general was called 
upon to do during that war, and yet Izard never received any credit for 
the obstacles he overcame in executing the order. 

The letter from the Secretary instructing him to prepare for the march 
was received the 27th July, and immediately Izard began to collect the 
horses and wagons which would be required. An idea can be formed of 
this first difficulty when it is stated that, in a dispatch to the Secretary of 
the Ist June, Izard announces that there are but six quartermaster horses 
to his command. It is to be presumed that the wagons and horses were 
obtained by impressment and purchase from the country around, but it was 
found impossible to procure all the horses which were wanted, so that 
many of the wagons were drawn by oxen. It can be seen then that it 
required time to collect the necessary transportation, and it was not until 
the 29th August that the start was made. The government, as is well 
‘known, was very inadequately provided with the material requisite for a 
war, and least so with the wagons and horses for an army train. The 
country wagons of that period were heavy, lumbering concerns, very unlike 
the light-running ones of to-day, and the ox-carts and ox-wagons were of 
still more clumsy build, with probably scarcely a suspicion of an iron axle. 
The force left behind under Macomb was small, but commanded by some 
of his best officers. Izard states their effective strength in a dispatch to 
the Secretary, and subsequent events proved that he had not selected all 
the best regiments for himself, as he was accused of having done. 

After Schenectady the road taken passed through Johnstown and Rem- 
sen. The slow progress of the oxen delayed the column, and it was im- 
possible to accomplish more than fifteen miles a day. The men were 
unaccustomed to long marches, and it was necessary to rest them, and the 
oxen also, occasionally, for a day at atime. The weather appears to have 
been favorable during that part of the march, and Sackett’s Harbor was 
reached on the 16th, instead of the 13th, as Izard had hoped. There was 
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a further delay here of five days on account of a violent gale which pre- 
vented any embarkation, and it was not until the 21st that 3,000 of the 
troops could be got on board Chauncey’s fleet. These were landed the 
next morning early at the mouth of the Genesee River. Two battalions of 
infantry were left at Sackett’s Harbor to assist in guarding the public stores 
and navy yard, and the remainder, consisting of the regiment of light artil- 
lery without their guns, the dismounted dragoons and a squadron of 
mounted dragoons, continued the journey by land. 

Upon landing at the Genesee River, ‘‘ every exertion was used to collect 
a sufficient number of wagons and horses for the transportation of our 
camp equipage and provisions; but our appearance being unexpected, 
and that part of the country thinly peopled, it was not until the 24th 
that we could resume our march. Part of the tents and stores were un- 
avoidably left, to follow as fast as means could be procured for the pur- 
pose. Through excessively bad roads, and amidst continual and heavy 
rains, we proceeded ; the officers of every grade, with very few exceptions, 
being dismounted. On the 26th, some hours before night, the whole of 
our corps arrived in good spirits at this village, Batavia, and with a less pro- 
portion of men disabled for immediate duty than could, under such circum- 
stances, have been expected.” 

Two important events occurred during this long and toilsome march 
which were the source of life-long annoyance and mortification to Izard. 
The first was the repulse by Macomb and Macdonough of a land and na- 
val attack upon Plattsburg shortly after his departure, and the second the 
successful sortie of the garrison of Fort Erie, which drove off the British 
and raised the siege while he was at Sackett’s Harbor. Although outrank- 
ing Brown and Macomb, his role for the time was somewhat that of a sub- 
ordinate to both. 

At Batavia, which is half-way between the mouth of the Genesee River 
and Buffalo, he met General Brown, and it was decided that he should be- 
siege Fort Niagara on the American side without delay, as the detachment 
from Sackett’s Harbor had not yet come up, and without them it was best 
not to cross over to the Canada side. By rapid movements it was thought 
that the fort could be taken in a few days of open trenches with light field 
pieces, while Brown's division at Fort Erie would prevent reinforcements 
being sent to the fort. The troops were thereupon moved to Lewistown, 
where Izard met Brown again and General P. B. Porter commanding the 
New York militia. After a conference with the two it was determined 
that the two divisions, Izard’s and Brown’s, should be concentrated on 
the Canada side opposite the English army under Drummond, who, after 
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being driven from Fort Erie, had withdrawn to an intrenched camp behind 
the Chippewa River. 

On the 8th October Izard marched from Lewistown to Schlosser Land- 
ing, on the Niagara River, where he expected to cross; but there being 
not enough boats he moved farther up to Black Rock, where he crossed to 
a point two miles north of Fort Erie. The detachment from Sackett’s 
Harbor had then arrived, and having united with Brown’s division, he, as 
senior major-general, commanded the army. The total effective force 
amounted to 5,500 regulars and 800 militia under Porter. It was now the 
11th October. Batavia can be considered as having been the terminus of 
Izard’s march, which occupied thirty days. There was great disappoint- 
ment felt at his slow progress, and he was universally condemned as hav- 
ing lost time intentionally in order that Fort Erie might not be relieved in 
time. Ingersoll, in alluding to the fifteen miles a day, says that he might 
as easily have made thirty. This would have been extremely difficult 
under the most favorable conditions, and with the facts fully before us 
and the causes of the delays explained, it can be easily seen that in 
expecting such a journey to be completed in fifteen days the public were 
desiring the impossible. In the dispatch to the Secretary from Batavia 
Izard says: “The roads and weather oppose any rapid movement. In- 
deed, when I look back on the distance which we have come since we left 
our position in front of a superior enemy on the Champlain line, I am sur- 
prised at the little time and few accidents which have attended our 
progress.” 

The two events of 1814 for which Izard is justly entitled to credit have 
thus been narrated. The first was the fortifying of Plattsburg and con- 
verting the raw recruits which were hastily gathered there into an efficient 
little army. The second, his marching 4,000 men to the Niagara River 
over almost insurmountable obstacles and delivering them there fit for im- 
mediate service. There was still another trial to which his professional 
ability was to be exposed. 

After the repulse of Drummond from before Fort Erie, it was the 
opinion of the Secretary, and of General Brown also, that if Izard’s division 
could be rapidly transported by the fleet from Sackett’s Harbor to a point 
on the Canada shore beyond the Niagara River he could then advance 
upon Drummond’s rear, and with the assistance of Brown’s division ope- 
rating upon his front, the entire British army might be captured. This 
plan was never seriously entertained by Izard. as Chauncey’s fleet did not 
command the entire lake; but after the union of the two divisions it was 
still hoped that it might be done. 
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Having landed on the Canada side, as stated, Izard marched his army 
to within striking distance of Drummond. He there tried to provoke him 
to battle, but instead of accepting the challenge Drummond continued to 
strengthen himself by additional earthworks. It was evident that he 
would not leave his intrenchments unless his position was turned. With 
regard to this, Izard says: “I may turn Chippewa, and should General 
Drummond not retire may succeed in giving him a great deal of trouble; 
but if he falls back on Fort George or Burlington * Heights, every step I 
take in pursuit exposes me to be cut off by the large reinforcements it is 
in the power of the enemy to throw in twenty-four hours upon my flank or 
rear.” 

He always disagreed with Brown as to the relative strength of the two 
armies. He considered, from the reinforcements that he knew Drummond 
had received, that he only slightly outnumbered him, while Brown thought 
that he exaggerated the numbers ofthe reinforcements. After a full consid- 
eration of the subject and several dispatches to the Secretary with replies 
from the latter containing his approval and also that of the President, he 
withdrew his entire army from Canada and ordered the evacuation of Fort 
Erie as a post, the retention of which during the winter would require too 
many useless sacrifices. It was not then suspected that peace would be 
made so soon, and Izard hoped to be in command of a larger army the 
next year. The one he commanded was the largest and most efficient in 
the field, and any disaster occurring to it in consequence of attempts to 
dislodge Drummond would result in the entire northern frontier being ex- 
posed during the winter to incursions of the enemy. It was too late in 
the season for a prolongation of the campaign, and the troops in hand 
would be a nucleus around which would be collected the new levies in the 
spring. 

The operations of 1814 having ended in no material gain to the Ameri- 
cans, it was then proper to find a scapegoat for the failures of the year. 
Izard, as an officer educated abroad, and altogether alone in that respect, 
was not understood by civilians nor by the officers under him, and it 
suited every one to select him as responsible for the inglorious ending of 
the campaign. Severe criticisms of his conduct were published, which were 
soon seen by him. He was highminded and sensitive to anonymous accu- 
sations, and, although he knew that he had given evidence of good judg- 
ment and professional skill in carrying out the orders of the government, 
as soon as he was aware of the public discontent, he resigned from the 
army without hesitation. “Brave, ambitious and honorable” are the 


* Burlington Heights are now Queenstown Heights. 
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strong terms with which Ingersoll characterizes him, although in criticising 
his movements he finds fault with him at every step. The explanation of 
this lies in the fact that Ingersoll was no military critic, and consequently 
unable to understand the difficulties which a general had to encounter. 
Mr. Monroe, who knew Izard well, and was aware of his ability, tried in 
vain to retain him at the head of the army. 

As a general, his strongest qualification outside of the routine of mili- 
tary duty was caution. This was the result of the knowledge he possessed 
of what was required to constitute an army, and of the weakness of his 
own in many of the most important essentials. The Americans were over. 
whelmingly outnumbered during the active months of the campaign, there 
having been over 30,000 British regulars in Canada during that time, while 
on the American side there were never more than 10,000 between Platts- 
burg and Detroit. 

In further reply to those who accused General Izard of having purposely 
delayed his march from Plattsburg, it should be stated that it had been left 
discretionary with him on his arrival at Sackett’s Harbor whether to make 
a demonstration against Kingston, and thus produce a diversion in favor of 
Fort Erie, or to march to the relief of that fort. He found no orders 
awaiting him at Sackett’s Harbor, and, having received pressing letters 
from Brown urging his coming to the Niagara, he decided upon that step. 
The most difficult part of his march still remained before reaching 
Batavia. 

It had become evident to Izard by this time that it was useless to 
expect any results from the operations of the year. Everything had been 
behindhand in the preparations for the campaign, and the Americans were 
so enormously outnumbered by the British that the only thing to be done 
for the time being was to preserve the army as a nucleus for larger levies 
to be raised during the winter. Having observed the defects which injured 
its efficiency, he recommended the proper remedies to the government, 
especially that officers of every grade be required to remain at their posts 
during the winter, and that leaves of absence be granted only for urgent 
reasons. 

Any disaster occurring to his army would have laid northern New 
York at the mercy of the enemy, and he had the firmness to resist as 
quixotic the popular wish that Drummond and his entire force be made 
prisoners of war by an attack upon his intrenched position. After his 
resignation from the army, General Izard remained in Philadelphia, occupy- 
ing with his family a small dwelling in Spruce Street, between Ninth and 
Tenth. Onthe 4th of March, 1825, he was appointed by President Monroe 
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governor of the Territory of Arkansas, one of the last acts of Monroe’s 
administration. 

As governor his life was uneventful. He commenced the organization 
of the militia, and recommended that an arsenal be located at Little Rock, 
as trouble seemed imminent at one time with the Indians. The Choctaws, 
Quapaws and other tribes were removed to the reservations while he was 
in office. He did not find many congenial souls in that far-away Territory. 
He was again misunderstood and considered an aristocrat and a martinet, 
although a few discriminating ones could see his good qualities. He trans- 
ferred his library to his new home, and much of his time was spent with 
his books. His administration of the affairs of the Territory proves to 
have been prudent and wise by an examination of the records, and he died 
at Little Rock, where he was buried, the 25th January, 1828, leaving three 
sons, all of whom died childless. Izard County in Arkansas was named 
after him. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 





POPULAR GOVERNMENT IN VIRGINIA, 1606-1776 
I 


Mr. Gladstone has said that “the American Constitution is the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man,” and the assertion has generally been accepted as a just tribute 
to the wisdom of the framers of that instrument. But, at the same time, 
there has been extorted from the statement a meaning which it is impos- 
sible to believe that Mr. Gladstone intended to express. The saying is 
generally assumed to mean that the Constitution was “created out of 
nothing,” as one writer on the subject has expressed it, and the natural 
inference has been that it was entirely original. 

Such a view may be flattering to our patriotism, but cannot commend 
itself to our judgment; nor can it do justice to the author of the quota- 
tion. That the Constitution has proved to be a success for a century is 
admitted ; but whether this.is due to the creative power of its framers, or 
to their discrimination in selecting from colonial and state constitutions 
already tested by experience is the question which is raised. 

Free political institutions which have developed slowly, molded by the 
genius of a people and modified according to popular needs, have proved 
the most permanent ; while free constitutions which have been elaborated 
on paper for peoples unaccustomed to their principles, and suddenly 
adopted, have lasted for but brief periods. The political institutions of 
the Anglo-Saxon race are the most conspicuous examples of the gradual 
development of primitive customs into free, popular, and complex consti- 
tutions. Many of their institutions to-day resemble closely those of 
fifteen hundred years ago. The changes made in the original forms, and 
the additions to them, have been introduced by very slow degrees, and 
with so conservative a spirit that the need for them has usually been felt 
long before they were secured. The result has been, in England, an 
unwritten constitution, comprising custom, precedent, judicial decisions, 
bills of rights, and royal charters—a practical, practicable whole, the 
growth of centuries. 

When the American colonies were settled, the principal features of the 
English Constitution were pretty clearly defined. The colonists brought 
with them the sturdy independence and love of constitutional liberty 
which characterized their race. They also brought the institutions of 
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their native land, and established them in the new world. For a century 
and a half they lived under those institutions, modifying them to meet 
local necessities. Subsequently, when they asserted their freedom, it is 
not reasonable to assume that they entirely relinquished them. It is more 
natural to believe that they modified them, in order to still retain their 
principal features in their independent government. 

It is only fair to Mr. Gladstone to presume that he had in mind such 
thoughts as these when he penned the often-quoted sentence. If we 
believe that he had, we can still find in it a high compliment to the states- 
manship of the framers of the Constitution. The “wonderful work”’ is 
there; but, instead of “creation,” it consisted in the unerring instinct 
with which they selected from their own experience such forms as would 
meet their new demands; the judgment with which they united them 
into a practical working system, and the spirit of concession which secured 
these results. 

That the Constitution of the United States is the outgrowth of the 
principles of constitutional liberty brought to America by the English 
settlers—the result of the development of the free institutions which 
grew up with the people during a century and a half of colonial life, every 
student of our history must believe. To point out what those principles 
of constitutional liberty were, and to trace something of the growth of 
those free institutions in Virginia, is the object of this article. Virginia, 
as the oldest colony, naturally comes first in making such an inquiry. 
She is, moreover, peculiarly interesting from her character, representative 
of the South, her long and varied history, and the active and influential 
part she took in the struggle for constitutional liberty. 


II 


The claim of England to the American continent was based upon its 
discovery in 1497, by Cabot, under a charter granted him by Henry VIIL, 
“to seek out, discover and find whatsoever isles, countries, regions, or 
provinces of the heathen and infidels, whatsoever they be, which before 
this time have been unknown to all Christians.” Similar patents were 
granted other discoverers, and many voyages were made, with varying fre- 
quency and success. In 1578 Sir Humphrey Gilbert received a patent 
which provided that all persons settled in colonies he might found “should 
and might have and enjoy all the privileges of free denizens or persons 
native of England.” Six years later Sir Walter Raleigh secured a charter 
which contained a like provision. 

Though no permanent colonies were established under these charters, 
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the results of the voyages, and of others which followed them, seemed to 
promise commercial gains to some, political advantages to others. Asa 
result, a company was formed, and secured a charter from James in April, 
1606. 

This charter provided for two companies, one to plant their colony 
between parallels 38 and 45, the other between parallels 34 and 41. The 
London Company had the southerly situation, with land fifty miles along 
the coast from their settlement, one hundred miles into the main-land, and 
all the islands within one hundred miles. The company last making a 
settlement could not place a colony within one hundred miles of one 
already made. 

Government was to be by means of two councils, one in England and 
one in the colony. The company could exact duty on everything bought 
or sold within their precincts. They could export, free of duty for seven 
years, goods needed by the colonists, and could take as colonists any citi- 
zens who would go. Every English subject living in any of the colonies 
“and every of their children which should happen to be born within any 
of the limits and precincts of the said several colonies and plantations, 
shall have and enjoy all liberties, franchises and immunities, within any of 
our other dominions, to all intents and purposes, as if they had been abid- 
ing and born within this our realm of England.” 

The charter the king followed with instructions for the government of 
the colony. The council in England was to have a general oversight of 
affairs ; that in the colony was to be its legislature, executive and judiciary. 
The colonial council chose its own president; enacted laws; heard end 
decided all cases ; inflicted punishments; awarded damages, and executed 
the laws of the colony. Such crimes as tumults, rebellion, murder and 
adultery were punished with death. Juries served only in cases of life and 
death. The goods of the colonists went into a common stock. 

King James’s scheme of government was embraced in the charter and 
instructions. Article XV. of the charter provides that all English subjects 
resident in the colonies should “ enjoy all the liberties, franchises and immu- 
nities . . . asif they had been abiding and born within our realm of 
England;” but the laws were not to be made by the colonists; juries were 
toserve only in enumerated cases of life and death ; the council controlled 
the liberty of the subject; his property went into the general stock. 

For two years the London Company attempted “to found a colonial 
empire.” The mines, the gold, the passage to the South Sea, and the 
lost colonists were not discovered, though all these had been expected. 


Hundreds of lives were lost, thousands of pounds expended, and for all 
Voi, XIX.—No. 6.—33 
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this there was almost no commercial return. The company was disap- 
pointed at the result. They thought it necessary to gather more power 
into their own hands, and they asked the king for a new charter with larger 
powers. One was granted May 23, 1609. 

The new charter enlarged the powers of the company, explained its 
privileges, and made such changes as experience showed were necessary. 
The company became a body corporate, self-sustaining and independent. 
Their territory was to extend two hundred miles each way along the shore 
from ,Point Comfort; to the west “from sea to sea;” and include all 
islands within one hundred miles of the coast. All subjects residing in 
the colony, and all their children and posterity, “shall have and enjoy all 
liberties, franchises and immunities of free denizens and natural subjects, 
within any of our other dominions . . . asif they had been abiding 
and born within this our realm of England.’’ A governor for the colony 
was to be appointed by the council in England, and to rule according to 
their instructions. By this charter the company largely increased their 
power ; the colonists were still ignored. 

Under this charter was put into operation a code of laws based upon 
the martial law in force in the Netherlands. It was, in the words of Stith, 
“very bloody and severe, and no ways agreeable to a free people and the 
British Constitution.” Death was the common penalty for even such acts 
as willfully injuring a flower or herb. Swearing; absence from Sunday 
worship; speaking evil of officers; disobedience of orders; killing an ani- 
mal, even your own, without permission; neglect of business, and like 
offenses, were punished by branding, whipping, the galleys, court-martial, 
or even death. With Doyle, “we can hardly suppose that those who 
enforced this code . . . intended it for more than a temporary expe- 
dient during a period of license and anarchy. In truth, the colony at this 
time scarcely aimed higher than at being a profitable slave gang adminis- 
tered for the benefit of the company. . . . It is, however, probable 
that these laws only applied to the company’s servants, and not to those 
independent planters who had settled at their own expense, or to the hired 
servants on their estates. Thus we may believe that this atrocious code 
had no operation over those who economically and socially formed the 
most important part of the colony, and to whom a large share of self- 
government was soon to be entrusted.” It remained in force from 1611 
to 1619. 

The returns to the company continued small under the second char- 
ter; the treasurer’s management was unsatisfactory; subscriptions were in 
arrears; servants engaged by the company refused to go out, and they 
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desired to secure the Bermuda Islands, which were beyond the one-hun- 
dred-mile limit from the coast. To remedy evils and also secure the 
power they desired, reorganization was necessary. They therefore asked 
for a third charter, and it was granted March 12, 1612. 

By this charter the powers of the company were further increased ; 
weekly meetings were to be held for the conduct of affairs; “four great 
and general courts” were to be held yearly for the settlement of the more 
important concerns; seditious servants could be apprehended, examined, 
bound with sureties for their good behavior, or sent back to Virginia for 
trial, and those who failed to pay their adventures expelled. Islands 
“within three hundred leagues of any of the parts heretofore granted”’ 
were also allotted to them. 

For a time the rule of the governors was very severe, but about 1618 
the management of the company in England underwent a change, and the 
more liberal party secured control of its affairs. Yeardley was chosen 
governor, and was instructed to call a general assembly, to be composed 
of the council of state and two burgesses chosen in each plantation. He 
reached Virginia in April, 1679,\and issued the call. The first free assem- 
bly in America met on July 30, 1619, with eleven plantations represented. 

The assembly’s powers were not, at first, very broad. They could, 
however, petition the company; mold into laws the instructions sent out 
by the company, and add to them regulations of their own. Their first 
meeting prepared ordinances regulating trade with the Indians; estab- 
lished rules for the religious, social and economic guidance of the colo- 
nists; petitioned the company regarding the tenure of land, to the end that 
none might be injured in their estates; levied a poll tax to pay their offi- 
cers’ salaries, and attended to a few other matters. 

Two years later, July 21, 1621, the company issued a formal “ Ordi- 
nance and Constitution . . . for a Council of State and General 
Assembly . . . to settle a form of government there as may be to 
the greatest benefit and comfort of the people, and whereby all injustice, 
grievances, and oppression may be prevented and kept off as much as 
possible from the said colony.” 

It established a council of state, to assist the governor, and a general 
assembly, to be composed of the council of state and ‘“‘two burgesses out 
of every town, hundred, or other particular plantation, to be respectively 
chosen by the inhabitants.’”’ The assembly was to be called by the gov- 
ernor yearly, or oftener for very important causes. An absolute veto was 
reserved him. The assembly was to have “free power to treat, consult 
and conclude, as well of all emergent occasions concerning the public weal 
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as also to make, ordain, and enact such general laws and orders, 
for the behoof of the said colony, and the good government thereof, as 
shall from time to time appear necessary or requisite.” The laws enacted 
were not to be in force unless confirmed in a quarter court of the com- 
pany; but, it was added, that after the government of the colony was well 
settled, orders from the company should not bind the colony unless they 
were ratified by the assembly. 

This ordinance, which formally established representative government 
in Virginia, Hildreth concisely remarks was “ the model, or at least the pro- 
totype, of most of the governments of English origin subsequently estab- 
lished in America.” Bancroft says, “ The system of representative govern- 
ment and trial by jury thus became . . . an acknowledged right. On 
this ordinance Virginia erected the superstructure of her liberties. Its 
influences were wide and enduring, and can be traced through all her his- 
tory. It constituted . . . anursery of freemen. . . . The privi- 
leges then conceded could never be wrested from the Virginians; and, as 
new colonies arose at the South, their proprietaries could hope to win emi- 
grants only by bestowing franchises as large as those bestowed by their 
elder rival.” 

But, singularly enough, only a month after the first assembly met in 
Virginia (July, 1619,) a Dutch ship brought into the colony the first cargo 
of negro slaves. Land was then largely cultivated by indented servants. 
English prisons had been emptied into the colony; ship loads of felons, 
paupers, kidnapped persons, and those who had sold their service for a 
time to pay for their passage, composed a class of temporary slaves—per- 
sons held to service for a term of years. The planters and the company 
itself cultivated land with these servants. Tobacco, cultivated by them, 
very quickly proved to be the most profitable crop, and few other crops 
seemed available. Large tracts of land were devoted to it; laborers were 
in demand, and a bounty in land was offered for each one brought into the 
colony. 

Into such a condition of affairs, and with such a need existing, the first 
lot of negro slaves had been brought. The partial and limited slavery of 
white persons was common, though it was held that Christians could not 
be retained in permanent slavery. With the negro it was different, and 
he, as a heathen, infidel and “stranger,” could be held in fee simple, and 
bought and sold. He steadily increased in numbers, and soon entirely 
superseded the indented servant. 

The Virginia Company was exempted from any duty beyond five per 
cent.; but, about this time, a sum largely in excess of it was demanded 
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on tobacco by the English Government. The company objected, but 
finally compromised by paying what was demanded and in return having 
the importation of Spanish tobacco, or its cultivation in the kingdom, pro- 
hibited. In 1621 private persons acquired a monopoly of the trade, and 
secured a proclamation limiting the amount to be imported from Virginia. 
The tobacco from the colony was then sent to the Netherlands. An 
English order in council forbade this, unless duties were first paid in Eng- 
land. Parliament, however, finally interfered, and removed the limitation 
on the amount exported to England. This attempt to exact duties in 
England before export should be made to foreign countries was, as Hil- 
dreth says, “the first germ of that colonial system, afterwards sanctioned 
by parliamentary enactment, and one of the principal features in the sub- 
sequent relations of the mother country to the colonies.” 

About this time the company met with difficulties in England. The 
king had conceived a dislike for it, or its management; had attempted to 
control the election of its treasurer in the spring of 1620, and believed 
that it fostered political ideas which he abhorred. In October, 1623, an 
order in council declared that a new charter would be issued to put the 
government of the compary into the hands of a governor and twelve 
assistants in Virginia, who would depend upon like officers in England, 
who in turn would depend upon the king’s council board, and the com- 
pany was asked to surrender its charter. This being refused, a guo war- 
ranto was served, directing them “ to show, by what authority they claimed 
to be a body corporate, and to have and enjoy those liberties and privileges 
which they did.” In July, 1624, the court declared the company’s patent 
to be null and void. Of this, Lodge remarks that “in obedience to their 
own sentiments, and in conformity with their most cherished principles, 
the London adventurers endowed Virginia with free institutions, but their 
overthrow was none the less a distinct benefit to the colony. It not only 
relieved the settlers from the cumbrous, complicated, and uncertain gov- 
ernment of a mercantile corporation, but it placed them in the same direct 
relation with their king as his other subjects.” 

King James died soon after the charter was rescinded. The members 
of the company then petitioned for a new patent, but failed to secure it. 
Other applications made in 1631 and 1639 were also refused. In the latter 
cases the colony petitioned against it, as they dreaded further changes in 
the management of their affairs. 

Wyat continued as governor till 1626. Yeardley succeeded him, but 
died the next year, and was followed by West and Potts, who were chosen 
by the council. Harvey, the first royal governor, came out in 1629. He 
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was arbitrary and violent ; claimed an absolute veto power; exacted fines 
relentlessly, and favored Lord Baltimore in the controversy with Mary- 
land. These things led the council, in 1635, to arrest him and send him to 
England. He was, however, supported by the crown; returned in 1637 
for two years more; and, during this period, allowed no assembly to be 
called. Wyat succeeded him, and his term to 1642 was uneventful. 

The Virginia assembly exercised its functions naturally. It levied 
taxes; provided for their expenditure; passed laws for the moral and 
industrial improvement of the colony, and for its protection. In 1623 it 
forbade the governor “to lay any taxes or impositions upon the colony, 
their lands, or other way than by the authority of the general assembly, to 
be levied and employed as said assembly shall appoint,” and this claim of 
the exclusive right of taxation was repeated in 1631, 1632, and 1642. In 
the last-named year Berkeley came out as governor, bringing instructions 
that all the exports from Virginia should go to English ports—another 
step in England’s attempt to control the commerce of her American 
colonies. 

On the execution of Charles the assembly put themselves on record as 
stanch loyalists; but when vessels were sent over by the Commonwealth 
to subdue them they promptly compromised. The governor and council 
were removed, but the assembly agreed that the colony should remain 
subject to the Commonwealth. In return, the right to hold an assembly 
was confirmed; no taxes were to be laid without consent of the colony, 
nor forts or garrisons maintained; all land grants and private rights were 
to remain unchanged; the freedom of trade enjoyed in England was to 
exist, and all privileges were to remain unimpaired. The assembly was to 
choose all officers, including the governor. 

It was at this time (1650) that Parliament passed an act aimed at Dutch 
commercial supremacy, and designed to protect and develop British ship- 
ping, which, when afterward re-enacted, became known as the Navigation 
Act. It provided that foreign vessels could bring to England only the 
products of their own countries, and that goods could be shipped from the 
colonies in English vessels only, thus sanctioning by legislative enactment 
the principle already applied. The act, however, was not enforced in Vir- 
ginia, so that free commerce really prevailed. 

During the Commonwealth period the assembly chose three governors, 
and Virginia ruled herself quietly, without interference from England. In 
1655 the franchise was restricted to land and householders, but the next 
year it was restored to all freemen on the ground that all who pay taxes 
should vote. Virginia was, in the words of Bancroft, “the first State in 
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the world, composed of separate boroughs, diffused over an extensive sur- 
face, where representation was organized on the principle of universal 
suffrage.” 

The assembiy of 1658 carried on a controversy with Governor Matthews, 
who endeavored to dissolve them, but who finally yielded and acknowl- 
edged their supremacy. The next year they resolved that until affairs 
were more settled in England, the assembly was supreme, and they chose 
Berkeley, the last royal governor, to serve again, providing, however, that 
he should call the assembly at least every two years; that the Secretary of 
State should have the assembly’s approval, and that the assembly should 
not be dissolved against its will. Berkeley accepted, with protestations 
that he was but the servant of the assembly. 

Owing to the reaction beginning in favor of royalty, the new assembly 
was largely loyalist. One act was to grant the governor and council power 
to levy taxes for three years. Another was the grant of the right to pro- 
rogue the assembly, and by this very means the governor continued this 
same assembly for fifteen years without a fresh election. 

With the Restoration (1661) a more rigid control of colonial affairs was 
adopted in England. The act of 1650 was repeated and enlarged, and 
became known as the Navigation Act. In addition to the provision that 
all goods must be shipped in English vessels, it provided that the most 
valuable products of the colonies, known as “ enumerated articles,” must 
be shipped to England or her colonies. It was soon (1663) farther added 
that goods could be received in English vessels only, and soon after (1672) 
it was ordered that goods going from one colony to another must pay duty 
as if sent to England. In 1662 the colonial laws were again revised, but 
nothing bearing particularly on our subject was added. 

The severe restrictions upon trade; unjust taxes; an extortionate 
clergy; the grant of the colony to two lords, and the heavy tax laid in 
order to buy their patent for the colony; an extravagant assembly draw- 
ing large salaries; trade absorbed by monopoly; exemption of councilors 
from the tax levies; all taxes levied by polls; the restriction of the 
franchise to land and householders; no election for assembly between 
1660 and 1676; and, finally, outbreak of war with the Indians, for whose 
suppression the governor’s methods were inadequate, caused widespread 
discontent. A popular councilor, Bacon, requested a commission to march 
against the Indians, but the governor refused. He then marched independ- 
ently, and was declared a rebel by the governor; but afterward, on con- 
fessing his errors, was pardoned. 

The governor at last yielded to the popular feeling, and issued writs 
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for a new assembly. That body passed a number of reform measures, 
including the reduction of different fees; repealed the act restricting the 
franchise, thus restoring that right to every freeman, and itself assumed 
the right before held by county magistrates, to impose certain taxes. 

These reforms did not fully quiet the popular mind. Bacon, at the 
head of a body of hurriedly raised troops, anew demanded a commission 
against the Indians, and secured it. After subduing the Indians he came 
into conflict with Berkeley, who had again declared him a rebel and raised 
troops against him ; but before the trouble ended Bacon died. 

During the conflict Bacon had published a statement of the public 
grievances, and called a convention. Many of the people agreed not to 
assist the governor against him. Bacon desired them to promise also to 
support him actively against Berkeley, and also against troops sent from 
England, if such should come, until the whole matter could be submitted 
to the king. There was difficulty in securing assent to the last proposi- 
tion, and it is uncertain just how that matter ended. The people were 
ready to resist an unjust governor, but they were not prepared to offer 
resistance to the king. 

In 1674 the colony had sent commissioners to England to endeavor to 
purchase for the colony the grant of all Virginia made to Lords Culpepper 
and Arlington, or to have the grant modified. At the same time they 
were instructed to solicit a charter for the colony, in order to secure a 
royal ratification of the rights and privileges they enjoyed. A charter, 
liberal in spirit, and permanently vesting the assembly with the powers it 
already exercised, was prepared. It was about completed when news of 
the so-called “‘ Bacon’s Rebellion” reached England. There was then 
substituted for it a patent which entirely ignored the assembly, but dealt 
with land titles and the judicial powers of the council. 

Bacon’s death practically ended the popular movement. Commis- 
sioners sent from England to settle the trouble brought instructions to 
declare void all the late assembly’s acts; to call a new one, for which only 
freeholders should vote; and to have the assembly meet but once in two 
years. This new assembly (1677) was evidently subservient, for it is said 
to have repealed all the objectionable acts ; but it also appears to have had 
a little spirit, for it seems to have re-enacted some of the reform measures. 

Early in 1677 Berkeley was recalled. He was succeeded in turn by Jef- 
freys and Chicheley, and by Culpepper in 1680. Culpepper brought instruc- 
tions that the assembly was to be summoned only when directed by the 
crown, and even then that laws should originate with the governor and 
council, and be sent to the king for his approval before the assembly 
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could act on them to the limited extent of acceptance or rejection; the 
governor could suspend councilors at pleasure, and when suspended they 
could not stand for election to the assembly, and the assembly could no 
longer receive and decide appeals; but, at the same time, the crown left 
in the assembly’s hands the right of originating money bills, the crown 
only making “ recommendations.” The control of the purse insures to its 
holder the ability, sooner or later, to bend all opposing powers to its will. 

At this time, however, royal “recommendations” were all-powerful. 
Consequently, drafts of laws brought by Culpepper were accepted by the 
assembly, especially as connected with these proposed laws came an act of 
amnesty for past political offenses. Among the laws so accepted was one 
to double the governor’s already generous salary, and another to make 
the yearly duties levied and spent by the assembly perpetual, and under 
the king’s control. 

Culpepper, as a whole, was not very severe in carrying out his instruc- 
tions, but he exhausted all methods of turning everything to his private 
gain. 

In 1684 he was succeeded by Lord Howard, who also came to enrich 
himself, and was even more unscrupulous than his predecessor in the 
methods he adopted. A council subservient to his will was chosen. The 
assembly he attempted to coerce and bribe, and when these means failed 
he dissolved them. He repealed acts of assembly at pleasure, or revived 
such as had been repealed. He appointed the clerk of the assembly, and 
obtained through him knowledge of all acts proposed in that body. Judges, 
sheriffs and all local officers were appointed directly or indirectly by the 
crown. Royal authority was at its height. For five years no assembly 
was held. 

Little of political moment occurred in the next few years. Two assem- 
blies held under Nicholson (1690-92) passed a number of laws regard- 
ing industries and regulating church affairs. Andros ruled vigorously for 
the next six years, but as arbitrarily as his predecessors, and Nicholson 
served again (1698-1704), more arbitrarily and with less judgment than 
before. During this term the assembly succeeded in acquiring the appoint- 
ment of the treasurer of the colony—a step of great importance to the 
cause of popular government, and one which the governor could not have 
appreciated. 

The Earl of Orkney becoming governor, and the only one of his 
deputies who arrived dying almost immediately, the colony governed itself 
for the next five years, and the assembly grew stronger as it became 
habituated again to the exercise of its functions. 
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When Spotswood came out in 1710, he brought the writ of habeas 
corpus, to the great joy of the people. With the co-operation of the 
assembly he instituted reforms in collecting the taxes and administering 
justice. He was devoted to the welfare of the colony, but haughty, and 
often involved in trivial contentions with the assembly, which he some- 
times sharply reprimanded. In a controversy in 1718 over a recent act 
of Parliament extending the post-office system in Virginia, the assembly 
insisted that Virginia could not be taxed without her assembly’s consent, 
and though not always able to act up to their claims, the principle of no 
taxation without representation became fixed. 

In 1722 an act of assembly imposing duty on imported liquors and 
slaves was agreed to by the new governor, Drysdale, but was repealed by 
proclamation from England. The four years of Drysdale’s administration 
were quiet and harmonious. Twelve years later the assembly again imposed 
a duty on imported slaves, but this time it was made “ payable by the 
buyer,” and was allowed to stand. 

The sixth and last revision of the code took place at this time. The 
king ratified fifty-seven of its sixty-seven acts, and declared ten void. This 
displeased the assembly, and they voted an address, the purport of which 
was that according to the constitution and usage of the colony all acts not 
repugnant to the laws of England were in full force till notice was received 
that the king disallowed them, and that once his majesty had accepted 
them, they could not be altered. This would appear to imply that they 
considered all the assembly’s acts, which the king had not specially dis- 
allowed, to have received his approval. Practically, this might generally 
be assumed. On the other hand, the assembly had for years legislated 
pretty freely ; probably few acts had received specific approval, the major- 
ity being passed over as inoffensive, and only objectionable ones receiv- 
ing attention. Gooch ruled quietly and acceptably for over twenty years 
(1726-49), so satisfactorily, indeed, that we know little of the events of his 
term. 

From this time on the colonies came into closer relations than before. 
The similarity of their interests was made more apparent by their devel- 
opment, and by the feeling of common danger, from the French and 
Indians on one hand and from the abuses of royal prerogative on the 
other. 

The assembly protested against a fee imposed on the issue of patents, 
and sent commissioners to England with a protest. They ignored Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie’s call for money to meet French encroachments; but the 
next year (1754) they made a grant, at the same time appointing a com- 
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mittee to act with the governor in using it, a proceeding distasteful to the 
governor, but from which he had no escape. The ill-feeling which natu- 
rally arose between governor and assembly was such that when the 
colonies were summoned to send representatives to Albany to renew the 
treaty with the Six Nations none were sent from Virginia. 

The assembly in June, 1755, authorized the issue of the first paper 
money in Virginia, in anticipation of the taxes laid to meet the expenses 
of the French and Indian War, and a little later issued still more to provide 
for frontier defense. In order to increase the revenue, they also by degrees 
raised the import duty on slaves to twenty per cent.; but in 1760 reduced 
it to ten per cent., on the ground that the higher duty was disadvanta- 
geous to the settlement of the country, by reducing the number of slaves 
imported, and thereby the revenue. 

The assembly had the governor at a disadvantage much of the time. 
He was obliged to exert himself to carry on the war, and was compelled 
to accede to such demands as the assembly might make, in order to secure 
their support, for without it he could not get the funds needed, and there 
was no time to refer questions to England. Thus, during Dinwiddie’s 
term (1754-57) the assembly’s power became more firmly established. 

In 1755 there was a short tobacco crop, and the assembly authorized 
the settlement of debts in money, at the accustomed rate of twopence per 
pound, instead of in tobacco as was usual. In 1758 the act was renewed. 
Tobacco rose above twopence per pound. The clergy, whose salaries had 
been payable in tobacco, sent an agent to England, with the result of 
having the law disallowed. Suits were soon after brought to recover the 
difference between the value of the tobacco and the rate of twopence per 
pound. In the test case, the court decided in favor of the plaintiff, and 
ordered that he go before a jury to determine damages. It was then 
(1763) that Henry used language that royalists called treasonable, for he 
claimed that a sovereign who annuls salutary laws forfeits all right to 
obedience, and he asserted that the assembly, council and governor were 
the only source which could give force to colonial laws. The jury gave 
one penny damages, and the assembly voted to defend any suits the clergy 
might bring. 

In this controversy the clergy were legally right, for the king had 
vetoed the law; but popular feeling had become so strong in support of 
acts of assembly that Henry was sustained by the people, and the 
assembly practically voted an endorsement of his claim. Popular feeling 
must indeed have been strong, for the clergy brought no more suits. 
There was, however, no thought of anything more than the assertion of 
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the rights of Englishmen granted in the charters and confirmed by long 
usage. 

The long war had thrown responsibilities upon colonial assemblies, and 
they had grown accustomed to independent action. Large sums had been 
voted by them and expended by their agents, and governors had frequentiy 
been compelled to yield to their demands. Beside this, many colonists 
were now trained soldiers, used to war and victory. The colonies, too, 
had in a measure co-operated, and were now partly conscious of their 
strength. 

In 1764 news of the proposed Stamp Act led the Virginia assembly to 
prepare memorials to the king, lords and commons, remonstrating against 
such taxes. The tenor of all of them was that Virginia had been settled 
by Britons who brought with them all their rights; that their rights had 
also been expressly guaranteed to them by royal charters; that they had 
exercised them for years with the approval of the king; and that chief 
among their rights was that of voting their own taxes. They also referred 
to their heavy expenses in the recent war, and the present exhausted con- 
dition of the colony. The addresses were full of protestations of loyalty, 
’ and, in spite of the clear statement of what they conceived to be their 
natural and constitutional rights, were couched in humble terms. 

But they availed nothing. The Stamp Act passed, and news of it 
reached Virginia in May, 1765, while the assembly was sitting. After 
heated debate the assembly adopted the resolutions introduced by Patrick 
Henry. They asserted plainly that the first settlers brought, and had 
transmitted to their posterity, all the rights and privileges possessed by 
the people of Great Britain; that by royal charters these rights had been 
expressly confirmed ; that the distinguishing feature of the British Consti- 
tution is taxation of the people by themselves, or by their representatives ; 
that the colony of Virginia had uninterruptedly enjoyed this right, had 
never forfeited it, and it had been constantly recognized by the king; 
lastly, that therefore the assembly “ have the only and sole exclusive right 
and power to lay taxes and impositions upon the inhabitants of thiscolony, 
and that every attempt to vest such power in any person or persons what- 
soever, other than the general assembly aforesaid, has a manifest tendency 
to destroy British, as well as American, freedom.” 

The following day, Henry being absent, the last resolution was stricken 
out; but complete copies had already been sent away, and had given an 
impetus to popular feeling. That feeling soon expressed itself in mutual 
pledges to unite at any hazard to prevent the operation of the act, which 
Edmund Pendleton declared void “for want of constitutional authority in 
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Parliament to pass it.” Massachusetts proposed a congress of the colonies 
to consult on the difficulties of the situation, but the Virginia assembly 
was not in session when the call was received, and delegates were not 
appointed. 

When news came the next year (1766) that the Stamp Act had been 
repealed, the expressions which spontaneously burst forth showed how 
loyal at heart the colonists were. In Virginia, the feeling found partial 
expression in a vote of a statue to the king ; but the bill prepared to exe- - 
cute it being postponed, the matter seems to have been dropped. At the 
same session, the office of treasurer of the colony was separated from that 
of speaker of the house, with which it had up to this time been united. 

The hope of different treatment from England soon proved to be vain. 
The new acts passed for colonial taxation showed that it was determined 
to raise a parliamentary revenue in America. The old spirit was immedi- 
ately aroused, and Massachusetts, in February, 1768, invited the other 
colonies to co-operate and consult with her as to means for defense of colo- 
nial rights. 

The Virginia assembly, on receiving the call, emphatically re-asserted 
the exclusive right of the. colonies to tax themselves. Memorials, reciting 
the position of the colonists, were again prepared for the king, lords, and 
commons. Massachusetts was assured of Virginia’s gratification at her 
course ; the other colonial assemblies were notified of these proceedings, 
and a suggestion was made of the necessity of a union of all against every 
measure affecting their liberty. 

While the assembly was in session in May, 1769, news came of Parlia- 
ment’s recommendation to send treasonable offenders to England for trial. 
The assembly immediately remonstrated against transporting a citizen to 
England for trial, reiterated its claim of the sole right to impose taxes in 
Virginia, and asserted the wisdom of united action to defend colonial 
rights. The next day, after adopting an address to the king, they were 
dissolved by the governor, who had heard of their resolutions. The mem- 
bers then met in convention, and signed a non-importation agreement, 
which was to continue in force until all unconstitutional revenue acts were 
repealed. 

Comparative quiet followed Governor Botetourt’s explanation of the 
English ministry’s intentions to repeal the obnoxious acts, and his asser- 
tions that the king would not further tax America, for both of which the 
assembly expressed their gratification. 

The assembly had from time to time made efforts to regulate and 
restrain the slave trade, but these acts had received the royal veto. To 
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prevent further similar acts of assembly, the king (Dec., 1770,) directed 
the governors “to assent to no law by which the importation of slaves 
should be in any respect prohibited or obstructed.”” Slavery was coming 
to be recognized as a growing evil. Early in 1772 the assembly consid- 
ered the above order, and prepared a petition to the king. This petition 
recited that the slave trade is inhuman ; that if encouraged it would endan- 
ger the colonies; that though some subjects in England might derive gain 
from it, it kept better settlers away from the colony, and would have a 
most injurious effect. In view of these facts, they asked the king to 
withdraw the order. To this petition no reply was vouchsafed. 

Early in 1773 the assembly received the report of the Boston com- 
mittee, making what Hildreth calls “ the boldest and most comprehensive 
exposition as yet set forth of colonial rights and grievances,” and also the 
Massachusetts house and council’s answers to Gov. Hutchinson’s denun- 
ciation of it. The assembly approved the Massachusetts papers. They 
then decided to recommend to all the colonies to form intercolonial com- 
mittees of correspondence, which, they thought, would so unite the colo- 
nies as to make them one confederation toward the outer world. 

In May, 1774, on receipt of news of the Boston Port Bill, the assembly 
appointed a day of fasting and prayer, “to implore the divine interposi- 
tion for averting the heavy calamity which threatened destruction to our 
civil rights.” For this they were immediately dissolved by the governor. 
They then met near by in convention, and resolved that an attack on one 
colony affected all, and should be opposed by all. They recommended an 
annual colonial congress, and appointed a committee to communicate with 
the other colonies concerning it. Three days later, on the arrival of letters 
from Boston, the burgesses still in town agreed on a general convention to 
be held August Ist. 

Before the convention met, the people of Fairfax County adopted a 
series of resolutions prepared by Mason and advocated by Washington. 
They claimed all right of taxation for the people; declared what rights 
had been infringed, and proposed non-importation, non-exportation, and a 
general congress. 

The convention met as agreed. They decided to import neither tea 
nor English goods; to no longer purchase or import slaves ; to stop export- 
ing tobacco to England if wrongs were not redressed ; to deal with no 
merchant not entering into this agreement, and they chose seven delegates 
to the proposed general congress. 

When, early in 1775, the governor gave notice of the prorogation of 
the assembly till May, a second convention was called for March. It ap- 
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proved the acts of the Continental Congress ; decided on the necessity of 
a well-regulated militia, and resolved to put the colony intoa state of 
defense. It also recommended the encouragement and use of colonial 
manufactures, and elected delegates to the second Continental Congress. 

The assembly met in May, called by Governor Dunmore to consider 
Lord North’s conciliatory proposition, which was that Parliament would 
hereafter impose only the duties required for the regulation of commerce 
if the colonies would themselves lay all the taxes he desired. While they 
were in consultation, the governor became alarmed at the temper of the 
people, and withdrew to a ship of war in the river, the representative of 
royalty thus abdicating his office, and leaving the assembly in undisturbed 
control. 

The assembly referred Lord North’s proposal to congress. They then 
addressed the governor, declaring that the proposed conciliation “ only 
changed the form of oppression without lightening its burden ;” that they 
alone were judges of the necessity and amount of taxes ; that the proposi- 
tion left unrepealed many unjust acts; that the interests of other colonies 
were involved, and that they would weary the king with no more appeals, 
but leave the question to the general congress. With this assembly royal 
government came to an end in Virginia. 

A convention was then called to meet in July, and meeting, formed the 
supreme government of the colony. Further preparations for defense were 
made, and Patrick Henry was placed in command of the troops. Dele- 
gates to congress were chosen; £350,000 in paper money was issued, 
and some minor matters were attended to. 

The late governor, in command of some war vessels, continued to cause 
trouble, and in November declared martial law, inviting indented servants 
and negroes to join his standard. In response to this, congress at once 
suggested to Virginia to form a government of her own. 

In May, 1776, delegates to the convention assembled. They unani- 
mously agreed to a resolution instructing the Virginia delegates in congress 
to propose that congress declare the united colonies free and independent 
states, and that in the confederation to be formed by the colonies the 
regulation of internal affairs should be left to the colonial legislatures, 
They then appointed a committee to prepare a declaration of rights and a 
scheme of government. The committee soon reported, and on June 12a 
comprehensive declaration was adopted. 

This Bill of Rights enumerated certain inalienable rights of the people 
which “ pertain to them and their posterity, as the basis and foundation of 
government.” Instead of dealing with such specific violations of rights as 
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had caused their alienation from England, they went back to natural prin- 
ciples of right and justice. They say that men are by nature equally 
free, and enjoy the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of property and 
happiness, and cannot deprive themselves of them; that all power is 
derived from the people; that government should be for the common 
benefit ; that when it proves inadequate, it is the indubitable right of the 
community to reform or abolish it; that no man or set of men are entitled 
to special privileges, and no office should be hereditary ; that the legisla- 
ture, executive and judiciary of a state should be distinct ; that elections 
should be frequent and regular; that trial by jury should exist, and “no 
man be deprived of his liberty except by the law of the land or the judg- 
ment of his peers ;” that excessive bail and fines should be avoided; that 
general warrants should not be granted ; that freedom of the press should 
not be restrained, that a militia is the natural defense of a state, and a 
standing army should be avoided; and that the military should be in sub- 
ordination to the civil power. 

These propositions are a compact and lucid statement of the rights of 
man, universal in their application. 

Upon this basis the new political structure was to be reared. Before 
passing to it, it is worth while to note that many doctrines of this bill of 
rights are to be found in the Declaration of Independence, adopted by 
Congress a month later, and in the Constitution of the United States, 
framed eleven years later. After the adoption of the Bill of Rights on 
June 12, the new constitution came up, and was finally adopted on the 
29th, only about a month being devoted to both instruments. 

It is not natural to the English race to make great innovations in their 
political institutions. The wonderful permanence and success of their 
institutions have been greatly helped by the conservative instinct which 
has allowed natural development to take place. In the new constitution 
old customs were in the main preserved, the outward form being altered to 
harmonize with the now acknowledged fact of government by the people for 
the people. In places where old forms were liable to abuse changes were 
made, and modifications here and there were introduced. New names, 
too, were sometimes necessary in order to indicate the difference between 
royal and popular control; but the structure of the new government was 
erected upon the solid foundation of the free institutions which had 
always been a part of their political life. 

Separate legislative, executive, and judicial departments were estab- 
lished, in only one of which could a person at one time hold office. The 
legislature was the General Assembly, composed of a House of Delegates 
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and a Senate. The House was formed of two representatives from each 
county, and one from each of the larger towns, chosen annually. The 
Senate had twenty-four members, one from each of the twenty-four 
districts into which the state was to be divided. They held office four 
years, six to go out each year, and so establish a regular rotation. 

No change was made in the existing right of suffrage, which called for 
a freehold of fifty acres or a town lot. All laws were to originate in the 
House. Money bills the Senate could not even amend, but must accept 
or reject entire. The governor was to be chosen annually by joint ballot, 
the Houses voting separately. He was to exercise his powers with the 
advice of a Council of State, composed of eight members, chosen by the 
assembly by joint ballot. The governor could not adjourn or dissolve the 
assembly, nor had he any veto power. 

Delegates to Congress were to be chosen annually by joint ballot. The 
governor, with the advice of the council, could embody the militia, and 
was commander-in-chief. The assembly was to appoint the judges of the 
several courts, the secretary, and attorney-general, who were to continue 
in office during good behavior. No minister could be a member of the 
assembly or the council. 

The governor appointed justices of the peace. The then secretary 
and clerks of the county courts were to continue in office during good 
behavior. Sheriffs and coroners were to be nominated by the respective 
courts, and commissioned by the governor. 

Governor and judges could be impeached by the House for action 
endangering the safety of the state. The treasurer was to be elected 
annually by joint ballot of the Houses. Finally, the territories erecting 
the colonies of Maryland, Pennsylvania, North and South Carolina were 
ceded and confirmed to those colonies respectively. 

Under royal rule, the functions of the three departments of govern- 
ment had been commingled. In the careful separation of them now made 
each was restricted to its proper duties, the three being independent yet 
united. The assembly met once a year as before. Delegates were chosen 
for one year; senators for four. The House of Delegates was the true suc- 
cessor of the House of Burgesses, but the Senate was a new body. The 
Council had formerly served partly as a sort of upper house of the legis- 
lature. Now, its duties were connected with those of the governor, and 
were of an advisatory and executive nature. It was to be very permanent 
in its character, for only two of its members were to be changed every 
third year. 


While a colony, laws for Virginia had sometimes originated in the assem- 
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bly, sometimes had been proposed by the governor, and sometimes had 
been sent out from England to be adopted. It was now determined to 
make it impossible for legislation to proceed from any but the more popu- 
lar body; hence, a// laws were to originate in the House, and money bills 
could not even be amended by the Senate. This provision seems to be an 
instance of unnecessary caution, for both Houses were to be elected by the © 
people. The facts that the governor had been a royal officer, always more 
or less antagonistic to the development of popular rights, and that the 
burgesses had been those who represented the people in the struggle to 
acquire and maintain their rights, gave two marked features to the new 
constitution, viz.: the great restrictions placed upon the governor, and the 
fullness of power vested in the delegates. They forgot that the governor 
was henceforth to be one of themselves, and they hedged him about with 
limitations as they would a representative of royalty. They remembered 
that the assembly had fought their battle for freedom, and they confided 
in the House of Delegates without reserve. The Senate they expected to 
be aristocratic, and somewhat limited it in its powers. 

Although members of assembly were to be chosen frequently by the 
people, the choice of the governor was not trusted to them. This idea 
that the office of executive was too important to be filled by popular vote 
was of so dominating a character that it was, eleven years later, incor- 
porated in the Constitution of the United States. The governor was 
deprived of a veto power, because the evils of that power had been felt 
through the royal veto of judicious measures, notably of acts designed to 
control or stop the slave trade. They had not forgotten that the struggle 
for popular rights had been often a struggle against a royal governor; but 
they forgot that a qualified veto in the hands of a governor who was one 
of themselves would be an advantage. 

Changes in the forms to which they were accustomed were not made 
unnecessarily. To shape old institutions into harmony with the now estab- 
lished fact of a free government by the people and for the people was 
all that was attempted. Such conservative habit in political life is the 
instinct of the race, and to it is largely due the success of Anglo-Saxon 


political institutions. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD 


On the same visit to Washington that I found myself talking with Presi- 
dent Lincoln over the garden railing of the White House, I had with me a 
letter of introduction to his Secretary of State, William H. Seward, who, 
as the experienced counselor of Lincoln, was in the opinion of many ¢he 
President of the United States. 

Although I had some curiosity to know Seward personally, I should 
not have sought him out to deliver my letter at that exceptional time—- 
the beginning of a new administration—had I not something to communi- 
cate to the Secretary which I knew would be of political interest to him. 
The question was how to get at him? The usual course in seeking an 
interview with a cabinet minister at that period of political excitement 
and official occupation was to dance attendance in the Secretary’s ante- 
room for hours, if not for successive days, to be told at last that the Secre- 
tary was too much occupied to see the applicant in person, and the Secre- 
tary’s secretary would receive his communication. I did one day look 
into the waiting-room of the Department of State, but found it so crowded 
with office-seekers hungry for crumbs, if not loaves of official patronage, 
that I retired in disgust. As I considered that the communication I had to 
make was of sufficient importance to disturb the Secretary on Sunday, I 
decided to waylay him on his return from church. 

From the church door I watched him slip by the group of friends who 
were lingering to salute him as he passed out, and walk hastily down a 
side street to avoid being encountered. I went round the square in the 
opposite direction and so met him face to face as if by chance. He looked 
annoyed when I addressed him but slackened his pace and became genial in 
manner when I mentioned from whom I was the bearer of a letter of intro- 
duction. I added that it was an interview for the next day that I desired 
and that I would not occupy his attention for more than ten minutes by 
the watch. He asked if I knew how many ten minutes there are in six 
hours, and said that if half the persons who called upon him on depart- 
mental business were allotted ten minutes each he would be unable to 
attend to his official duties. I replied that in that case I would not call at 
all, and hoped he would pardon the interruption I had caused him. 

“The fact is,” said Seward breaking into a smile, “I have scarcely had 
a moment to myself for several days, and I went to church this morning 
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for the sake of having a little uninterrupted reflection. But come to- 
morrow to the Department at three o’clock and you shall have your ten 
minutes.” 

At the hour named, on the following day, the Secretary himself came 
into the ante-room, where several persons were still awaiting an interview, 
and dismissed them—rather brusquely I thought,—with a few words of 
regret at not being able to receive them; Then making a sign to me to 
follow him we were soon seated in the secretary’s private room at a table 
loaded with documentary evidence of the great amount of official work 
which he daily dispatched. There, lighting an Havana, he comfortably 
composed himself for conversation. I had not forgotten my promise of 
“ten minutes” and held my watch in hand so as not to exceed them, 
which amused him; but when the time was up, he showed no disposition 
to hold me to my word and it was a full hour before I took my departure. 
Once we were interrupted by the announcement that two foreign military 
officers were pressing for an interview. They were admitted and stated 
that they were desirous of being attached to the Federal army during the 
war. -- They were referred to the Secretary of War. I asked Seward if he 
attributed similar offers of assistance on the part of foreigners to disinter- 
ested motives. “I suppose,” he replied, “that most human actions are 
more or less inspired by selfish considerations. In other words, these men 
will no doubt offer themselves to the rebel army if we reject them.” 

Seward’s drawing-room, in his private house, was hung with portraits 
of many of the reigning sovereigns of Europe and their ministers of state. 
He saw me one evening inspecting these pictures and remarked: “ You 
are looking at my tormentors.” 

He was excessively fond of pet animals, and on one occasion, in the 
midst of a diplomatic reception, invited me and my wife to the base- 
ment below, leaving his other guests, to show us his collection of birds, 
dogs, etc. A good story is told in this connection. A certain foreign 
ambassador at Washington, who had been a strong personal friend of 
Seward, incurred the grave displeasure of the Secretary by having gone 
out of his way, on returning to his post from Europe, to pay a semi-official 
visit to the usurping Emperor Maximilian at Mexico. The Secretary of 
State limited his further relations with the ambassador to the cold civil- 
ities of official intercourse. The latter, who had been an intimate and 
welcome guest at Seward’s table, received no more invitations and was cut 
to the heart. He began to ¢tudier la question, as the French say, diplo- 
matically, in order to win his way back to the affection of the old states- 
man. Calling one day at the house, and failing to see the Secretary, he 
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asked permission of the servant to look at the birds. While so doing he 
missed one of a pair of rare and beautiful doves, and was told by the ser- 
vant that, much to Mr. Seward’s regret, it had died, and that his master 
had sought in vain to replace it. From that day the ambassador devoted 
his leisure hours to the pursuit of a dove to match the lost one, and after 
no little difficulty he succeeded. He sent the bird in a cage accompanied 
only by his card to the Secretary’s house. No better peace offering than 
the emblematic dove could possibly have been devised, and the result was 
a diplomatic triumph for the ambassador. He soon received one of the 
old familiar invitations to dinner, and amicable relations were restored 
between the two friends without, I believe, any allusion to the fact that 
they had ever been disturbed. 

Seward, who received more than the average politician’s share of partisan 
abuse, was generally supposed to be callous to the attacks of his enemies, 
but he felt acutely anything like personal injustice. In private conversa- 
tion with him I once alluded to a malignant report circulated by certain 
newspapers that the Secretary was a victim to strong drinks, if not to 
opium. He had read the attack and remarked that to political slander he 
was “thick-skinned enough, but that when aspersions were cast upon his 
private character, he could cry like a child,” and the moisture of his eyes, 
as he said it, attested the fact. 

I had several letters from Seward during his tenure of office under 
Lincoln and Johnson, but none of a personal character, and it was not 
until after his retirement from public life that I again met him. 

In July, 1872, on my return from an absence of several years in 
Europe, I heard of Mr. Seward’s illness, which, although not critical, was 
keeping him a prisoner at his home in Auburn in the western part of the 
state of New York. Being on my way homewards from Washington, I 
decided to take a circuitous route, and stop at Auburn for an hour, in 
order to pay my respects to the venerable statesman, from whom I had 
received many favors, and whom I had not seen for years. Calling at his 
house, I was disappointed to find he was absent, being at his country-place 
on the borders of a lake some distance from Auburn, where he was pass- 
ing the summer with his family. As I was turning from the door one of 
his sons who chanced to be in town for the day made his appearance and 
insisted upon my coming in to lunch. Before it was over my host 
informed me that he had telegraphed his father of my arrival, and had 
received a reply requesting him to bring me down at once to his country 
house “to pass a few days.” 

We arrived at the opposite shore of the pretty sheet of water, Lake 
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Owasco, when the sloping rays of the afternoon sun made the scene espe- 
cially attractive. We soon perceived a row-boat approaching, in the stern 
of which appeared to be an old Indian woman wrapped in a blanket. It 
was Seward, who had crossed to welcome and accompany me back. I 
had expected to find him much broken in health, from the effects of a 
stroke of paralysis, but I was not prepared to see him so helpless. Not- 
withstanding this terrible shock to his system, his mental faculties were 
unimpaired. His memory was wonderful; and during the two days that 
I enjoyed his hospitality, he entertained me and the devoted little family 
circle around him with political and social reminiscences and a fund of 
amusing anecdotes. Free from the bonds of red tape and official reticence 
he was a changed man, and the visit of a friend of former days seemed to 
afford him a good excuse for a flow of conversation, which, as we sat on 
the veranda in the cool of the evenings, was prolonged until midnight. 
A part of each day he devoted to the dictation of his experiences during 
his journey around the world, his amanuensis being one of his nieces. 

On the first evening of my arrival, as we sat on the veranda, a bonfire 
suddenly burst forth on the shore of the lake at our feet, illuminating the 
placid sheet of water and the surrounding scenery with a glow of splendor. 

“ That,” said my host, “is in honor of your return from abroad.” I 
acknowledged the compliment with thanks, although suspicious that the 
statement was open to criticism. He presently explained that the bonfire 
had originally been intended for the celebration of the Fourth of July a 
fortnight before, but the evening of that day being rainy the inflammable 
pile had been reserved for the first guest who. might arrive. 

I have taxed my memory for some of Seward’s “ telling ” anecdotes of 
Presidents or statesmen which might with propriety be related here; but 
although the personages who figure in them have passed away, I do not 
suppose he would have consented to my repeating, however amusing, 

_ what encroached upon private relations between officials. 

I will, however, record a statement which the ex-Secretary of State 
requested me to repeat after his death, should I outlive him, to Mr. Motley, 
formerly Minister to Vienna, in justification of a circumstance which at the 
time brought upon Mr. Seward unmerited censure. Mr. Motley had been 
represented in a note from an American abroad to the Department of State 
as having been guilty of aspersions respecting Mr. Seward at his own din- 
ner-table in Vienna. The Secretary felt obliged to report to the minister 
the charge preferred, but, I believe, without comment. Mr. Motley ina 
sharp rejoinder resigned his post, which resignation was accepted by Presi- 
dent Johnson. The conclusion in the minds of Motley and his friends 
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was that Seward had influenced the President’s decision, and, in spite of 
Motley’s emphatic denial of the truth of the charge, had acted from 
revengeful motives. “The truth is,” said Seward, in effect, “that on the 
receipt of Motley’s dispatch I replied expressing the hope that in view of 
his acceptable conduct as our representative abroad, he would reconsider 
his decision and continue in office. This dispatch, by some omission, was 
not laid before the President before being transmitted, and when I subse- 
quently informed him of its tenor he, to my great surprise and regret, dis- 
approved of it and in spite of my efforts to change his opinion insisted 
upon Motley’s resignation being accepted. I was obliged to telegraph to 
our forwarding agent in London to intercept and return the dispatch to 
Mr. Motley, and subsequently the dispatch accepting the minister’s resig- 
nation as approved by the President was substituted for it.” 

After Seward’s death I communicated this message to Motley, in Lon- 
don, much to the latter’s satisfaction. That he should have borne in 
silence during the life of Lincoln the public reproach of having officially 
acted in this case from personal pique reflects great credit upon his memory. 

When I took leave of Seward he called me aside and said: “ Now tell 
me what I can do for you? If I possess any influence with the present 
administration I am at your service.” I replied that the only thing he 
could do for me was to get better health at his earliest convenience, and 
to let the world occasionally hear from him. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, “that you came to visit a broken- 
down old man like me without a single interested motive beyond that of 
seeing me?” He noticed that I was annoyed by the implication, and 
added, with emotion, “I do not have many such visits nowadays.” 

As the railway car whirled me away from Auburn those last words of 
the ex-Secretary, ‘I do not have many such visits nowadays,” lingered in 
my ear. Was his then no exception to the fate that too often overtakes 
the retired statesman or politician? A recent writer records a visit to 
Lord Beaconsfield just before his death. Disraeli’s position at the time 
was not precisely that of Seward, since the former had not retired alto- 
gether from public affairs, but he had quitted the active arena of the House 
of Commons for the “ gilded mausoleum” of the upper Chamber. The 
ex-Premier had been speaking to his friend of his own political career, and 
as he sat gazing abstractedly into the burning coals in the grate, he mut- 
tered, half inaudibly, “ Dreams—Dreams /” 
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AS RELATED BY DOROTHY QUINCY HANCOCK SCOTT 
[From the Diary of General William H. Sumner] * 


To-day, Thursday Nov. 21, 1822, I dined, at an informal dinner, with 
my respected friend, Stephen Codman, Esq. Madam Scott, the widow of 
the late Governor Hancock, (having married for her second husband Capt. 
Scott, since deceased,) Mrs. Hooker, the wife of Judge Hooker of Spring- 
field, Mrs. Paine and the members of Mr. Codman’s family were present. 
Having often before had opportunities of hearing of the eventful periods 
of our Revolution from those who took part in them, and found afterwards 
the treachery of memory when I came to relate them, I now determined 
not to rest on my pillow till I had recorded the points of her most memo- 
rable conversation. 

The attention of Mrs. Scott was called to the period of the Lexington 
battle, and she observed that Mr. Hancock used to come down from Con- 


cord where the Congress sat, to the Rev. Mr. Clark’s in Lexington, to 
lodge, and that he and Mr. Samuel Adams were there the night before 
the Lexington battle. Mrs. Clark, I think she said, was a cousin of Mr. 
Hancock. 


Mrs. Scott at this time was a young maiden lady of the name of 
Quincy, to whom Mr. Hancock was paying his suit. Mrs. Hancock, the 
aunt of the Governor, and the widow of his uncle Thomas Hancock (as 
lady-like a woman as ever Boston bred, she observed,) who was her par- 
ticular friend and protectress, (her mother then being dead,) was also at 
Lexington, at the same house. She observed that Dr. Warren sent out a 
message in the evening that they must take care of themselves, and give 
the alarm through the country, for Gen. Gage had ordered a force to march 
that night to Concord, to destroy the stores. Paul Revere, Esq., brought 
the message, and arrived there about 12 o'clock. Mr. Hancock gave the 
alarm immediately, and the Lexington bell was rung all night ; and before 

* [Increase Sumner, LL.D., for fifteen years a judge of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, and 
afterward governor of the state, was the father of General William H. Sumner. The latter was 
aid-de-camp to Governor Caleb Strong during the war of 1812 ; he was appointed adjutant-general 
of the state under Governor Brooks in 1818, which office as well as that of quartermaster-general 


he held for many years under four or five successive governors. He also filled from time to time 
many other public positions of trust, and was a writer of ability. —Ep1Tor. ] 
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light about one hundred and fifty men were collected. Mr. H. was all the 
night cleaning his gun and sword, and putting his accoutrements in order, 
and was determined to go out to the plain by the meeting house, where 
the battle was, to fight with the men who had collected, but who, she says, 
were but partially provided with arms, and those they had were in most 
miserable order ; and it was with very great difficulty that he was dissuaded 
from it by Mr. Clark and Mr. Adams, the latter of whom, clapping him on 
the shoulder, said to him, “That is not our business; we belong to the 
cabinet.” It was not till break of day that Mr. H. could be persuaded 
that it was improper for him to expose himself against such a powerful 
force; but, overcome by the entreaties of his friends, who convinced him 
that the enemy would indeed triumph, if they could get him and Mr. 
Adams in their power; and finding, by the enquiries of a British officer, 
(a forerunner of the army) who asked where Clark’s tavern was that he 
was one of their objects, he, with Mr. Adams, went over to Woburn, to the 
Rev. Mr. Jones’, I think she said. The ladies remained and saw the battle 
commence. Mrs. Scott says the British fired first, she is sure. This was 
a point much contested at the time, and many depositions were taken to 
prove the fact that the British were the actual aggressors. One of the first 
British bullets whizzed by old Mrs. Hancock's head, as she was looking 
out of the door, and struck the barn; she cried out, What is that? They 
told her it was a bullet, and she must take care of herself. Mrs. Scott 
was at the chamber window looking at the fight. She says two of the 
wounded men were brought into the house. One of them, whose head was 
grazed by a ball, insisted on it that he was dead; the other, who was shot 
in the arm, behaved better. The first was more scared than hurt. After 
the British passed on towards Concord, the ladies received a letter from 
Mr. H. informing them where he and Mr. Adams were, wishing them to 
get into the carriage and come over, and bring the fixe salmon that they 
had had sent to them for dinner. This they carried over in the carriage, 
and had got it nicely cooked and were just sitting down to eat it, when in 
came a man from Lexington, whose house was upon the main road, and 
who cleared out (leaving his wife and family at home) as soon as he saw 
the British bayonets glistening as they descended the hills on their return 
from Concord. Half frightened to death, he exclaimed, ‘“ The British are 
coming! the British are coming! my wife’s in efarnity now.” Mr. H. and 
Mr. Adams supposing the British troops were at hand, went into the 
swamp and staid until the alarm was over. 

Upon their return to the house, Mrs. Scott told Mr. H. that having left 
her father in Boston, she should return to him to-morrow. “No, madam,” 
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said he, “ you shall not return as long as there is a British bayonet left in 
Boston.” She, with the spirit of a woman, said, “ Recollect, Mr. Hancock, 
I am not under your control yet. I shad/ go in to my father to-morrow ;"’ 
for, she said, at that time I should have been very glad to have got rid of 
him, but her aunt as she afterward became, would not let her go. She did 
not go into Boston for three years afterward ; for when they left this part 
of the country they went to Fairfield, in Connecticut, and staid with Mr. 
Burr, the uncle of Aaron Burr, who was there. Aaron, she says, was very 
attentive to her, and her aunt was very jealous of him lest he should gain 
her affections, and defeat her purpose of connecting her with her nephew. 
Mr. Burr, she said, was a handsome young man of very pretty fortune, but 
her aunt would not leave them a moment together, and in August she 
married Mr. H., and afterward they went on to Philadelphia, to the Con- 
gress, of which Mr. H. was President at the time she married him. 

Mrs. Scott observed that she did not like Philadelphia very much, 
though she had very good friends there among the Quakers. She said 
that she was busy all the time she was there in packing up commissions to 
be sent off for the officers appointed by Congress. It was not till some 
months after this that Mr. Hancock kept a clerk, though all. the business 
of Congress was done by the President—she herself was for months 
engaged with her scissors in trimming off the rough edges of the bills of 
credit issued by the Congress and signed by the President, and packing 
them up in saddle bags to be sent off to various quarters for the use of the 
army. 

Mrs. Scott spoke freely of the character of Mr. Hancock, who was 
afterwards Governor, and said he would always have his orders executed 
through life. That he always kept open house, and spoke of his entertain- 
ment of the French officers and others at the time the French fleet was in 
Boston. The poor cook, she said, was worn out, and could not set to 
picking turkeys every night after getting a great dinner, and the feathers 
were sometimes too visible on the poultry upon the table. Mr. H. was 
mortified at this, and to cure the cook, directed a turkey to be roasted 
with the feathers on. This was actually done, and the turkey caught fire 
on the spit, and the feathers, when they were burnt down to the quill, 
popped off with a great noise, and made a stench which annoyed every 
body in the house but Mr. H., who, though confined up stairs with the 
gout, affected not to smell it. The experiment was successful, and the 
poor cook was obliged, nolens volens, to be careful of pin feathers after 
that, and to have the turkeys well singed. She says at one time they had 
150 live turkeys, which were shut up in the coach house at night, and let 
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out to feed in the pasture, where the State House now is, by day, and that 
two or three were killed every night. 


She mentioned another instance of Mr. H.'s determination. Having - 


taken it into his head that he would have nothing but pewter plates and 
dishes used, one day when confined up stairs while his friends were at 
dinner, he heard the noise of a china plate. He sent for Cato into his 
room, and asked him if there was not a china plate on the table; Cato 
replied that it was only to put the cheese in; he ordered Cato to go down 
and put the cheese into a pewter plate, and bring the china one up to him, 
which Cato having done, he ordered him to throw it out of the chamber 
window. Cato thought, as “ massa” could not stir, he would cheat him, 
and threw the plate on toa slanting bank of grass, and it did not break. 
The Governor more observing than Cato thought, not hearing it break, 
made Cato go down and smash the plate against the wall. 

When the French fleet was in Boston, in 1778, under the Count D’Es- 
taing, Mr. Hancock ordered a breakfast to be provided for thirty of the 
officers, whom he had invited. But the Count brought up almost all the 
officers of his fleet, midshipmen included, and the whole common, to use 
Mrs. Scott’s expression, “.was bedizzened with lace.”” Mr. H. sent word 
for her to get breakfast for 120 more, and she was obliged to prepare it as 
they were coming in to the house. They spread twelve pounds of butter 
on bread, and sent to the guard on the common to milk all the cows and 
bring her the milk. She sent to all the neighbors for cake, but could not 
get much brought into the room, for the little midshipmen were so vora- 
cious that they made prize of it as the servants passed through the entry, 
and she was obliged to go out and order it to be put into buckets and cov- 
ered with napkins; in this way it escaped capture. The Frenchmen, she 
said, ate voraciously, and one of them drank seventeen cups of tea at the 
table. 

The midshipmen, she said, made sad destruction with the fruit in the 
garden. The Count D’Estaing, however, politely said he would make it 
up to her, and told her she must come down to the fleet and bring all her 
friends with her; and true enough she did, she says, for she went down 
and carried a party of five hundred. They were all transported in the 
boats of the fleet, and staid all day. The Count was an elegant man; he 
asked her to pull a string to fire a gun, which, half frightened to death, 
she did, and found that she had given the signal for a feu de jote to the 
fleet, the whole of which immediately commenced firing, and they were all 
enveloped in smoke, and stunned with the noise. Such a noise she never 
heard before, nor wishes to again. The officers afterwards frequently 
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dined at their house, and the Count Bourgainville, who could not eat, had 
his milled chocolate brought and served out to him by his servant. The 
Governor also gave the officers a grand ball at Concert Hall. Three 
hundred persons were present. ; 
* * * # * * * 

Speaking of General Washington’s visit to Boston, after the peace, 
when Mr. Hancock was Governor, I asked her whether the Governor 
refused to call on General Washington, as it had been reported. She 
replied that Mr. H. had enemies as well as other folks, and that although 
Mr. Hancock had sent out an express to the General at Worcester, and 
invited him to dine on the day of his arrival in town, yet, as Mr. H. had 
the gout in his foot and hands, and could not move, they persuaded the 
General that he was disinclined to make the first call, and the General sent 
up a note at dinner time excusing himself. It is well known that Mr. H. 
was a great advocate of the sovereignty of the States, and it was repre- 
sented to the General that Mr. H., being chagrined at not being chosen 
the first President of the United States, was determined to insist on the 
first call from the President. The President could not admit this, and 
declined dining with the Governor in consequence. Mr. Patrick Jeffery, 
and other friends of Mr. H., informed him that it was necessary for him to 
remove the impression which this opinion, now become general, had made, 
and the Governor, the next day, was carried down to the General’s quar- 
ters, and taken from his carriage in the arms of his servants. When the 
General saw them bringing up a helpless man in their arms, she says, he 
found he had been deceived, and burst into tears. On Monday he sent 
word by the Marshal of the District, Jonathan Jackson, Esq., that he 
should call on the Governor, and hoped that he should have the pleasure 
of spending an hour or two with him and Mrs. Hancock, alone; which he 
did, and expressed his astonishment that any persons should have so 
imposed on him, &c., and was very sociable and pleasant during his whole 
visit. Mrs. Scott says the General was very affable when with his friends 
only, but in the presence of strangers was very careful of his dignity. 

A day or two after Mrs. Scott’s conversation, before minuted, was held 
I repeated this view of the subject to Governor Brooks, who says that Mrs. 
Scott’s is only the domestic view of that matter. That he himself dined 
with General Washington that day at his quarters, and that Mr. [Jonathan] 
Jackson was there also, and that Mr. Jackson frequently spoke of the Gov- 
ernor’s conduct, and that he had no doubt his omission to call was intended ; 
but, when he found that he was not supported by the gentlemen of the town, 
who thought he had degraded himself and committed the dignity of the 
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State by so gross an omission, he got over it as well as he could, and feigned 
himself quite as sick as he was, to make a good excuse, as a man of his 
courtier-like manners always did; and that General Washington, not to 
be outdone in politeness, very probably was quite unwilling to ascribe to 
Gov. Hancock any such design or motive as really existed, and put it on 


the ground which Mrs. Scott has mentioned. 
* * * % * * * 


The following letter (a copy of which has recently come into my pos- 
session, from one of Miss Quincy’s family) was written by Gov. Hancock 
at New York, when on his way to the General Congress, (which met at 
Philadelphia on the 1oth of May, 1775,) and was addressed to Miss Dorothy 
Quincy, Fairfield, Connecticut, where she was staying at the house of 
Thaddeus Burr, Esq., at which place he left her on his way from Lexing- 
ton, and where he married her in August, on his return from Congress. 


“ NEw YORK, SABBATH polos 


My dear Dolly, May 7th, 1775. 


I arrived well, though fatigued, at King’s Bridge, at 50 min. past 2 
o'clock yesterday, where I found the delegates of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut with a number of gentlemen from New York and a guard of the 
troop. I dined and then set out in procession for New York—the car- 
riage of your humble servant of course being first in the procession. 
When we arrived within three miles of the city, we were met by the 
Grenadier Company and a regiment of the city militia under arms, gentle- 
men in carriages and on horseback, and many thousand persons on foot— 
the roads filled with people and the greatest cloud of dust I ever saw. In 
this situation we entered the city, and passing through the principal 
streets of New York, amidst the acclamations of thousands, we were set 
down at Mr. Francis’. After entering the house three huzzas were given, 
and the people by degrees dispersed. | 

When I got within a mile of the city, my carriage was stopped, and 
people appearing with proper harnesses insisted upon taking out my 
horses and dragging me into and through the city, a circumstance I 
would not have had taken place upon any consideration, not being fond of 
such parade. I begged and entreated they would suspend their design, 
and asked it as a favor, and the matter subsided. But when I got to the 
entrance of the city, and the number of spectators increased to perhaps 
seven thousand or more, they declared they wou/d have the horses out and 
would drag me themselves through the city. I repeated my request that 
they would so far oblige me as not to insist upon it. They would not 
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hearken, and I was obliged to apply to the leading gentlemen in the pro- 
cession to intercede with them not to carry their design into execution, as 
it was very disagreeable to me. They were at last prevailed upon and I 
proceeded. I was much obliged to them for their good wishes and opinion 
—in short, no person could possibly be more noticed than myself. 

After having rode so fast and so many miles, you may well think I was 
much fatigued, but no sooner had I got into the room of the house than 
we were visited by a great number of gentlemen of the first character in the 
city, which took up the evening. About to o’clock I sat down to a supper 
of fried oysters, &c.—and at 11 o’clock went to Capt. Sears’ (the King here) 
and lodged. Arose at 5 o’clock—went to the house first mentioned, break- 
fasted, dressed and went to meeting, where I heard a most excellent sermon 
by Mr. Livingston—returned to the same house—a most elegant dinner 
provided—went to meeting and heard Dr. Rogers, a fine preacher. 

Tomorrow morning it is proposed to cross the ferry. We are to have 
a large guard in several boats, and a number of the city gentlemen will 
attend us over. I can’t think they will dare to attack us. The Grenadier 
Company of the city is tocontinue under arms during our stay here, and 
we have a guard of them night and day at our doors, This is a sad 
mortification to the Tories. Things look well here. 

I beg you will write me to acquaint me with every circumstance rela- 
tive to that dear aunt of mine. Write lengthy and often. Mr. Nath! Bar- 
rett and Mr. Breck are here. People move slowly out, they tell me, from 
Boston. My best respects to Mr. and Mrs. Burr. My poor face and 
eyes are in a most shocking situation—burnt up and much swelled, and a 
little painful. I don’t know how to manage with it. 

Is your father out ? As soon as you know, do acquaint me, and send 
me the letter; and I will then write him. Pray let me hear from you by 
every post. God bless you, my dear girl, and believe me 

Most sincerely 
Yours most affectionately 
JOHN HANCOCK.” 


The above contribution was accompanied by the following note : 

In looking over some old papers I have found an account of some 
incidents in the life of John Hancock that may interest your readers. 
The account was written by an uncle of mine, General W. H. Sumner. 





AN ENGLISHMAN’S POCKET NOTE BOOK IN 1828 
WHAT HE SAW IN AMERICA 
(Continued from page 428.) 


December 4. The weather still close and oppressive. Made another 
excursion in the neighborhood of the town. Observed a noble evergreen 
oak in front of a tavern, in the thick branches of which a light stage had 
been erected, with chairs, etc., to which people ascended by ladders; a 
cool shady retreat for those who frequented the house. Our party at the 
boarding-house has considerably increased: the new comers are principally 
merchants from the North, who remain here during the winter. The stores 
here are abundantly supplied with manufactured articles of all descriptions 
—they are generally very inferior and excessively déar. Boots and shoes 
which I was obliged to purchase (having lost my supply on the road,) were 
as dear asin London. We are already heartily tired of the place; though 
we have no chance of getting away for some days at least. 

December 5. Still warm and oppressive. There is a public ball here 
2 or 3 times a week, which includes all the colored ladies of the place 
known by the name of quadroons. Many I have seen are really very 
beautiful girls; their blood is a mixture of Indian, African, and French. 
They have generally European countenances and features, very black hair 
and eyes, and the complexion of the very darkest brunette. . . . I see 
many of the Indians in the town every day. Some of them are very fine 
looking fellows, dressed like those I have before described. They all wear a 
small silver ornament or ring fastened through the cartilage of the nose. 
Those who are better dressed wear a sort of leggings made of buffalo or 
deer’s skins, with the moccasin common with all the Indians of the conti- 
nent. I do not see why this government has not succeeded [if it ever 
attempted it seriously] to introduce civilization amongst the Indians of 
this extensive country ; they are still the same wild, unsocial beings as they 
are described to have been 100 years ago. The civilization and improve- 
ment of the country generally seems not yet to have reached them. 

December 6. Took another walking excursion in the neighborhood of 
the town, but discovered nothing new, or worthy of remark. Indeed there 
is little to see here after all; no old buildings or recollections connected 
with ages gone by; everything here is concerned with trade, dirt and dis- 
ease. Still without the prospect of getting away for some days. 
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December 7. A fine cool morning: after breakfast Eden and myself 
determined to walk to Lake Ponchartrain, six miles from the town. We 
followed the canal for the first two miles. Everything around us was most 
dreary and desolate; one continued cypress swamp, the trees covered 
entirely with the Spanish moss. The canal is connected with a natural 
outlet of the Lake, a sort of deep, but sluggish stream along which we con- 
tinued our walk until we arrived at a large inn, situated close to the Lake. 
As it was a cloudy day, we could not distinguish the land on the other 
side. Indeed it had all the appearance of an inland sea, which in fact it 
is, for it is connected with the ocean; the water is brackish and bad. The 
cypress swamps extend to the very brink of the Lake, not at all adding to 
the cheerfulness of the scene. The pond or morass (for it does not deserve 
the name of stream) passes from the lake through the middle of the 
swamp both sides covered with high reeds, where there is an abundance of 
wild fowl in the summer and a few alligators. The water of this deep 
morass is on a level with the land around it, which is one extended swamp. 
A large ship of one hundred tons was passing through on our return. Felt 
rather tired with my long walk of upwards of twelve miles. The whole of 
this country must be deadly in the summer. I had no idea of swamps 
until I saw it. I am not surprised that fevers make such ravages. 

December 8. A fine clear and bracing morning. We lounged along 
the quay where I observed many fresh arrivals. Some of the vessels are 
English—indeed there is an appearance of considerably more trade and 
bustle than when wearrived. The climate herein the winter is sometimes 
really delightful, similar I should think to that of Naples. All apprehen- 
sions of fever have ceased in consequence of one or two slight frosts, which 
are generally the prelude to two or three months of fine, healthy weather. 
Another lesson in Spanish this morning. I feel less difficulty in keeping up 
a conversation, although I have not yet acquired a facility in speaking. 
There was a play yesterday evening (Sunday), at the French theatre, which 
I was not aware of until to-day. Sunday is one of their regular days of per- 
formance. Enjoyed the treat of reading some English papers, the first I 
have seen for months; those who are far distant from their native land can 
alone appreciate the intense interest and pleasure which one must experi- 
ence in hearing from his country. Those natural ties, which from habit 
are scarcely felt when living in the midst of our friends and country, are 
doubly strong and sensitive when removed from those scenes where we 
received our earliest and most agreeable impressions. 





DANIEL WEBSTER’S VISIT TO MISSOURI 
HIS LAST WESTERN TRIP 


During the first half of the present century it was a more popular 
custom than since, for aspirants to the chief magistracy of our great 
republic, and other prominent public men, to make long tours through the 
different states, visiting the principal cities and meeting and speaking to 
the people face to face. These journeys were made in private and public 
coaches, or later by steamboat, and aside from a few hardships and incon- 
veniences little cared for by the men of that period, must have been very 
pleasant. These excursions of presidential candidates, sometimes called 
‘swinging ’round the circle,” have not been in favor with the people since 
the middle of the century, and candidates who have made them have gen- 
erally been defeated. Such visits are in a great measure rendered unneces- 
sary by the telegraph and daily press, and the people seem averse to per- 
mit the dignity of the great office to be lowered by a personal strife for it. 

This method of seeking the highest honor in the gift of the American 
people was in vogue in 1837, when Daniel Webster, who was, if not an 
aspirant, a presidential possibility and the choice of a vast number of his 
countrymen as well as the only presidential candidate who ever visited 
Missouri, came to St. Louis, accompanied by his wife and his daughter 
Julia, afterward Mrs. Samuel A. Appleton, who had the honor of being 
married in St. Paul’s Church in the city of London the following year. 

Mr. Webster received on this occasion assurances of very high esteem 
from a large number of the leading politicians of the time, from throughout 
the state, and also of the city. He began his Western journey early in May 
following his immortal speech to the people at Niblo’s Saloon, in New 
York City, in which he portrayed future national events with almost pro- 
phetic verity. He traveled across the country to Pittsburg, where he took 
passage on one of the elegant steamers of the day, which had been sent 
there by the people of Wheeling to carry him to the latter city, where he 
was entertained with a public dinner, at which he made one of his charac- 
teristic speeches on the financial condition of the country. On the 18th 
of May he arrived at Maysville, Kentucky, and was received by a vast 
throng of the citizens of Kentucky and Ohio, who had gathered in from 
the surrounding country and neighboring cities, to see him, hear him speak, 
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and pay homage to his matchless character and abilities. The next day he 
was accompanied to Lexington by a committee of prominent citizens, who 
had been chosen by the people as an escort ; here he was met by his illus- 
trious contemporary and friend, Henry Clay, and given a public reception 
and dinner. Whether or not he was entertained by Mr. Clay at his beauti- 
ful home, Ashland, history so far as I can learn is silent. 

Leaving Lexington he was accompanied to Louisville by Mr. Clay, and 
was treated to that peculiarly Kentucky entertainment, a “ barbecue,” and 
spoke for two hours and a half toa very large audience. Mr. Clay had 
written Mr. Webster the latter part of March preceding, on hearing of his 
contemplated western visit, expressing great pleasure at the prospect of 
seeing him in Kentucky and promising to bear him company to Missouri, 
where one of Mr. Clay’s sons then resided ; but very urgent personal affairs 
demanded Mr. Clay’s presence in Kentucky and they separated at Louis- 
ville. 

Proceeding from Louisville Mr, Webster paid General Harrison a visit 
at his home at North Bend, , and was accompanied by him to 
Cincinnati, arriving on June 2, and on the following day addressed an 
immense assembly of the people, General Harrison presiding and intro- 
ducing the speaker. From Cincinnati Mr. Webster embarked for St. 
Louis on board the fine steamer Rodert Morris. At St. Louis in the 
meantime an enthusiastic meeting of citizens had been held, presided over 
by the Honorable Robert Wash, an early and distinguished Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, and a committee appointed from the leading 
men of the state to receive the great patriot and statesman. 

This committee, together with a number of other citizens, proceeded 
down the Mississippi on board the handsome steamer H. L. Kenney, 
meeting the Robert Morris near the mouth of the Ohio River, where the 
committee was taken on board the visitor’s boat, and after appropriate 
introductions bade their honored guest heartily welcome to Missouri. 
The two steamers approached the city together and landed at the foot 
of Market Street, where thousands of voices were blended in a shout of 
welcoming applause. 

No visitor to Missouri since Lafayette in 1825—until the recent visit of 
President Cleveland in 1887, who accompanied by his charming young 
wife visited the principal western cities including St. Louis and received 
such an ovation as was never accorded to any other public or private persons 
in America—has ever been tendered a reception like that to the “ great 
expounder of the constitution” on this occasion. From the steamer Mr. 
Webster and his party were conveyed in carriages to the old “ National 
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Hotel,” then the finest hostelry in the city, which still stands on the 
corner of Third and Market Streets and is now called the St. Clair Hotel, 
and is a lodging place for very poor people, bearing no evidence of its 
former scenes of splendor. Here Mr. Webster and his wife and daughter 
made their home during their sojourn in the city, and were visited by 
hundreds of the most prominent citizens of Missouri and Illinois, ladies 
as well as gentlemen, who regarded them as the guests of the growing 
young commonwealths and did all in their power to enhance their 
pleasure. 

On June 10, the day following the arrival of Mr. Webster, a magnifi- 
cent feast was spread in the open air, in an inviting woodland belonging 
to Judge John B. C. Lucas, who had been United States judge of the 
upper Louisiana territory by appointment from Thomas Jefferson. This 
beautiful grove stood just west of the present Ninth Street of St. Louis, 
now near the heart of the city and occupied by a public square called 
“Lucas Place.” Several thousand people were there assembled to see 
and hear the great orator. The meeting was organized by making Gen- 
eral William H. Ashley president; and Dr. William Carr Lane, an early 
and most highly esteemed mayor of the city who in that capacity had 
received Lafayette in 1825, and Honorable Richard Graham, together with 
John B. Sarpy, John Perry, James Clement, Jr., and James Russell were 
chosen vice-presidents; who formed with several other eminent gentle- 
men an interesting group upon the stand from which Mr. Webster was 
introduced and delivered his address. Colonel Charles Keemle, whose 
name is yet borne by “ Keemle Hall,” St. Louis, was chief marshal of the 
occasion, and mounted on a splendid charger escorted the procession and 
guests to the grove. 

Mr. Webster delivered an able and eloquent oration, speaking nearly 
two hours upon the political issues of the day and the financial condition 
of the country, which was received with frequent demonstrations of 
applause and approval by his vast audience. Mr. Webster remained in 
St. Louis until June 14, and during the entire visit was royally entertained 
by the people, who loved and honored him far more than they have many 
of the men whom they have elevated to the highest position in their gift. 
Yet to him this favor, justly deserved as the crowning glory of a noble 
life, was never granted. He was greater, if such greatness can be attained, 
than the office. 

While at St. Louis invitations poured in upon Mr. Webster to visit 
numerous places of importance, but he was compelled to hasten to his 
home at Marshfield to prepare for the approaching session of Congress, of 
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which he was then a member in the upper house. He made short stops 
at Chicago, Toledo, Detroit and Buffalo, all of which he had visited on a 
former occasion, and reached home the latter part of July. Aftera month 
of recreation on his farm, among his cattle, which were his especial care 
and pride and of which he remarked, “I love to look into their great 
gentle eyes, and to see them crop the grass,” he proceeded to Washington 
and took part in the important measures before Congress during that 
memorable session. 

This was Mr. Webster’s last visit to the West, although he afterward 
purchased a large and very beautiful tract of land in Illinois, in Sangamon 
county, with the intention of establishing a magnificent rural home for 
himself and his descendants—a desire never realized. 

KINGSTON, MIssouRI. 


























MINOR TOPICS 
TRIBUTE TO ISRAEL WARD ANDREWS, D.D., LL. D. 


Our May Magazine had already gone to press when the sad _ intelligence 
reached us of the death of Professor Israel Ward Andrews, D.D., LL. D., of Marietta, 
Ohio, who has contributed so many excellent and useful articles to our pages. He 
went to Boston early in March, to deliver an address before the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, on the first settlement of the Northwest Territory, 
and on his way home was attacked with pleuro-pneumonia at the home of his 
brother, Rev. S. J. Andrews, in Hartford, where he died on the 18th of April. 

In the death of Dr. Andrews one of the ablest and most finished scholars of the 
century has been removed from the world of letters. He was the well-known 
president of Marietta College for thirty years, from 1855 to 1885 ; but his valuable 
services in that institution cover a much longer period, indeed a full half-century. 
Every class that has graduated within that time has been more or less under 
his instruction. It was in.1838 that he first entered upon his duties as a teacher of 
mathematics, under President Joel H. Linsley, D.D., and continued in his profes- 
sorship under the famous scholar and divine, Rev. Henry Smith, D.D., LL.D. 
Upon the retirement of President Smith in 1855, to accept the presidency of Lane 
Seminary, Professor Andrews was elected to succeed him. He continued to fill the 
position until 1885, when increasing years led him to resign a position of so much 
labor and responsibility, and was succeeded by General John Eaton. Since he 
retired from the presidency Dr. Andrews has filled the chair of Putnam Professor of 
Political Philosophy. In 1856 he received the degree of D.D. from Williams Col- 
lege, in 1874 the degree of LL.D. from Iowa College, and in 1876 the same degree 
from Wabash College. 

As a disciplinarian and instructor Dr. Andrews had no superior. In the lan- 
guage of a recent writer: “No one of the five or six hundred graduates of Marietta 
College, inthe time of Professor and President Andrews, can ever forget his per- 
spicuous, forcible and exhaustive methods in the classroom. The dullest and most 
diffident student was made at ease and taught to express in the best way what he 
knew, and, in addition, every student was instructed in what he did not know. In 
the classroom and before a company of students he was an artist, and the student 
departed from each one of his recitations or lectures instructed and refreshed. He 
was not only a mathematician of the first rank, but he was a master of every branch 
taught in the college course. He was not satisfied with anything short of the 
exact either in scholarship or character. This characteristic was ever present with 
him. No guess work could pass muster before him. No slip in language or 
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expression could escape his acute observation. Yet he was ever gentle though firm 
in criticism. It was a good part of a liberal education to listen to his running crit- 
icisms in the classroom and in the rhetorical exercises. He could not tolerate 
shams or unfaithfulness in any form. Himself always punctual, he insisted that 
promptness was one of the cardinal virtues. His work as instructor and president 
in Marietta College during the half-century cannot be too highly praised. His 
aim was to make the standard of scholarship at Marietta as high as that of any other 
college in the country. It is not claiming too much to assert that he accomplished 
his purpose. The influence of such a man and such a scholar upon the young men 
educated under his inspiring instruction cannot be overestimated. The graduates 
of the college in the half-century of his connection with that institution, with a 
multitude of others who have come to know him, will bear convincing testimony to 
the great character, the business ability, the profound scholarship and the consum- 
mate skill as a teacher of Dr. Israel Ward Andrews.” 

He was born in 1815, in Danbury, Connecticut, and was one of five brothers 
who have become distinguished among men of learning. He was graduated at 
Williams College in 1837, in the first class that was graduated under President 
Mark Hopkins, and among his classmates here and elsewhere were Justice Stephen 
J. Field; of the United States Supreme Court, Governor Bullock, of Massachusetts, 
and the late President Hitchcock, of Union Theological Seminary. 

His principal contribution to book literature has been his Manual on the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which, as our readers will remember, was reviewed in 
the March number of this periodical, a work that has become and is standard 
authority as a text-book in the leading colleges of the country and among all stu- 
dents of our Constitution. One of the last acts of the lamented Chief Justice 
Waite was to write a most complimentary letter in praise of this admirable book. 
Dr. Andrews was a forcible writer on all subjects, and was a frequent contributor to 
the current newspaper and magazine literature. An article which he contributed 
to this magazine in August, 1886, entitled Zhe Northwest Territory—Its Ordinance 
and Settlement, has been extensively quoted in the text-books for schools. His 
paper on Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio—Their Admission into the Union, published in 
the October number, 1887, has settled mooted points of the first moment. Much 
of his time, particularly of late years, has been spent in delivering addresses before 
the leading educational and scientific societies in the East and West. He was one 
of the editors of the Ohio Archa@ological Quarterly, and there was no higher author- 
ity on the settlement of the Northwest Territory and the history of Ohio. 

He was a master of the English language, and as a pulpit orator was distin- 
guished for great clearness and force of expression. He seldom preached, owing 
to the demands upon his time as a college president ; but any one who has heard 
him in one of his baccalaureate sermons would pronounce him one of the ablest 
preachers of the day. His loss will be tenderly mourned by all who are interested 
in the progress of education and culture throughout the country. 




















ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 
THE BEGINNINGS OF OHIO 
Unpublished Letter from General James M. Varnum to General Rufus Putnam. 
(From the Putnam Manuscripts in Library of ia College.) 
Contributed by E. C. Dawes 


[At the time of writing this letter General Varnum was preparing to move to Ohio and had 
employed a number of men to go forward with the party which, under command of General Rufus 
Putnam, commenced the settlement at the mouth of the Muskingum River 7th April, 1788.*—E. 
C. DAwEs.] 

Providence 2" January 1788 
Sir 

A party set off from this place on Monday last for Hartford. It consisted of 
nine in number to be joined by two others from Plainfield, from this State. From 
unforeseen casualties, they could not proceed sooner. The waggon is a very valu- 
able one, and the horses of the first quality for the business. The articles sent on 
are 100 lb. lead in thick sheets ; 100 lb do. in musket balls; too lb. best dutch 
powder ; 150 flints ; Duck for sails ; Paints for the boat ; 21 lb loaf sugar; 106 lb 
best bohea Tea ; 28 lb brown Sugar; 7000 ten penny nails. The Devols, and Mr 
Corey ¢ are very useful artificers ; and so are the two to join at Plainfield. Mr Devol 
the elder,} is a man of sense, a good officer, and an excellent soldier! As these 
people had been engaged by me, previously to our last meeting in Boston, I was 
necessitated to indulge them in carrying more articles than could otherwise have 
been wished : But if you can make storage the team will be sufficient. Col Sproat 
has been detained and will not go from here till to-morrow. He has received twenty 
six pounds lawful money. I shall furnish you with the knowledge of what advances 


* An appreciative sketch of General Varnum was published in the Magazine of American 
History for September, 1887. A just estimate of the character of General Rufus Putnam and a 
vivid résumé of the leading events in his life can be found in the oration delivered by Hon. Geo. F. 
Hoar at Marietta, Ohio, 7th April, 1887. 

+ Ebenezer Corey is remembered in the annals of Marietta, Ohio, as the architect of the bridge 
over Tyber Creek built in 1788. Col. John May in his journal says of it: ‘‘ It is called Corey’s 
bridge in honor of the master workman. There is not so good a bridge or anything like it betwixt 
it and Baltimore.” 

¢ This was Captain Jonathan Devol. The biographical sketch of him in the ‘‘ Founders of 
Ohio ” truthfully says that ‘‘ among that body of sterling men who were bold and hardy enough to 
make the’ first settlement in the wilderness where Ohio now stands, there was no more remarkable 
or useful man than Captain Jonathan Devol.” 
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are made to each adventurer upon the footing of their shares. Indeed, I hope 
and expect to have the pleasure cf being with you early next summer. I have sent a 
variety of garden seeds, which it will be beneficial to have sown, and, if circum- 
stances will admit, I am clearly of the opinion that the indulging the individuals 
in working a few days upon their eight acre lots, as soon as they shall be known, will 
be advantageous. Upon reflection, and looking into the composition of the Greek 
language, I find that the e final in the proposed name of our city, will not apply ; It 
must be written Adelphi,* as onthe waggon. Should our first establishment be made 
without danger from the Indians a great many reputable families will soon remove 
there, from this State. I have sent eleven knives and forks, joined together, which 
may furnish a very pretty present to some of the first men among the Natives ; or will 
answer other purposes. Do write to me often ; I will communicate any thing from 
this quarter. 


God bless and give you success 


From your very sincere friend and most humble 


Servant. 
J. M. Varnum 
Gen. Putnam 
P.S. Twenty five dollars and two thirds are paid to Col. Sproat for advanced 
wages J. M. V. 


Perhaps, if you should be crowded it may be well to dispose of the nails and 
tea : or either of them. J. M.V. 





Unpublished Letter from General Rufus Putnam to Morris Witham. 


[The following letter is valuable for the evidence it gives of General Rufus Putnam’s long 
devotion to the ‘‘ Ohio idea.” —E. C. D.] 


Marietta, October 27, 1788. 

Sir 

As you was so compaisant as to request me to give you such information 
respecting the lands purchased by the Ohio Company as I was possessed of, altho 
I have not time to be particular. I cannot forbear (from the respect I have both 
for you & my countrymen on whose account you visit this quarter) embracing the 
present moment to make the following remarks. It is now sixteen years since I 
first visited the western world with a view of purchasing in it, my object then 


* Adelphi was the name of the settlement at the mouth of the Muskingum until 2d July, 1788, 
when, at a meeting of the directors and agents of the Ohio Company, it was resolved ‘‘ that the 
city near the confluence of the Ohio and Muskingum be called A/arietta.” 
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was lands on the Mississippi.* I traversed that river from its mouth five hundred 
miles up. I then first became acquainted with Mr. Hutchin’s who had spent 
twenty years on the Mississippi, Ohio, and waters of the great western lakes. I 
then saw his map ¢ before it was published and from that time down to our pur- 
chase I have been on the enquire where to make a purchase in this western quar- 
ter, the war breaking out prevented my accomplishing the object for several 
years, but did not abate my enquiries after the best tract, and even the circum- 
stances of the war gave me a greater opportunity than otherwise I should have had 
for information, as it brought me acquainted with a number of characters, who had 
the best knowledge of the country, the result of all was that I fixed on the tract 
which includes the lands the Ohio Company have now purchased, as the best tract 
of lands all circumstances considered which the United States had or ever will 
have to dispose of, of such an extent. I do not mean there is no other soil so 
good, for the lands of the Scioto, Miami, Kentucky, Wabash, &c., are as good, or 
that we have no broken land, but I believe we have as large a proportion of the 
best lands as any tract to be found, and as to waste lands we have none, for our 
hills though many of them are steep, yet they are in general good grazing land 
and most of them free from stones, and are excellent for wheat, and the hills in 
the above mentioned country I believe are not better ; but what principally gives 
our lands the preference of any of these above mentioned is this, our inter- 
vales on the Ohio, Muskingum, and on the Hockhocking rivers, on Little Musk- 
ingum, Duck Creek, Little Hockhocking and several other large creeks which fall 
into the Ohio, and on Wolf Creek, Clear Creek, Licking Creek & Wakatumke 
which are large and several other smaller creeks which fall into the Muskingum. 
I say the intervales on all these Rivers and creeks are as extensive as on any rivers 
and creeks in the western country and as there are more rivers and creeks within 
our purchase than can be found in the same extent of land, it follows of course 
that we have a greater proportion of intervale or first rate lands, nor is it by any 
means certain that we have a greater proportion of hill country than others, the 
fact is that after quitting the intervales on the Ohio and all other large rivers, you 
meet first with a range of hills, which extends back some distance, now whether 
in our purchase they extend further than elsewhere is by no means determined. 


*In 1773, Rufus Putnam, with Colonel Israel Putnam, Roger Enos, Thaddeus Lyman and 
others, explored lands along the Mississippi River for the military company of adventurers, com- 
posed of officers of the Colonial regiments which had served in the English army in the war against 
the French and Indians, 1755 to1763. The king promised them a grant of lands in West Florida. 
The party located a large tract between the Mississippi River and the Big Black extending north 
from the mouth of Big Black River to near the mouth of the Yazoo. The grant was not made, 
though in 1775 a patent for 20,000 acres, in what is now Claiborne County, Mississippi, was 
issued to Thaddeus Lyman who with a few others emigrated to it. 

+ Captain Thomas Hutchins was subsequently geographer of the United States. This map 
was published in England in 1778 ; of the few copies in existence one is among the Putnam manu- 
scripts in the College at Marietta, Ohio. 
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The next thing which gives us a preference is in the back lands, in all the country 
above mentioned the back lands abound with swamps and stagnant water, inter- 
spersed with very excellent lands, but very unhealthy situations on account of 
those waters, and are greatly deficient in constant springs and of streams of run- 
ning water, whereas our back country is otherwise, it is ‘neither a plain nor yet a 
hill country, but consists of gentle inequalities of excellent lands, or of plains of 
moderate extent, of gentle swelling hills and beautiful vales wherein flow innumer 
able rivulets of water and many constant springs, besides as we far exceed them in 
the extent of our inland navigation and means of communication with lake Erie, 
which at a time not far distant must be of great consequence, so also we exceed 
them far in streams suitable for mills, Iron works, &c., but what is more than all, 
and without which life itself must be a burden, Ours is as healthy a climate as any 
on the globe while all the rest are sickly. 

Whether there will be peace or war with the natives I am not able to deter- 
mine, but our neighboring Indians have hitherto appeared very friendly and civil, 
while at the settlements below the inhabitants and Indians are at constant war but 
should a war be undertaken against the Natives by Congress our situation is such 
that there is a moral certainty the Muskingum will immediately become the ren- 
dezvous of an army, and place of general deposit for the same and therefore a 
place of perfect security. 

With respect to the price, conditions of settlement, &c., as lands are not yet 
divided further than the eight acre lots, city lots, and right of common of three 
acres, the proprietors have not for themselves and therefore cannot sell any large 
tract to others, except it be by shares or parts of shares as their lots shall fali, but 
several of the agents I apprehend, and among the rest I believe Mr. Cutler of 
Ipswich, now has or very soon will have a number of shares to dispose of, he sir, 
is a most worthy Character and will be able to give you every information with 
respect to future prospects of purchasing lands in the Ohio Company or those 
lands adjoining them on the west and north, the last of which is at least a great 
part of them, the garden of the world. We are to have a meeting in December 
the principal object of which is to appropriate a certain quantity of land out of 
each share to be given away to industrious settlers, as soon as this business is over 
you may depend on the earliest information. 


I am with respect sir your 


Humble servant 


Rurus PuTNAM 
Mr. Morris Witham 











AMBITIOUS ARCHITECTURE—In the 
recently issued Bulletin of the American 
Geographical Society, Professor Fred- 
erick S. Ober, in a paper on the Ancient 
Cities of America, says: ‘‘ Nowhere in 
the Western world had an ambitious 
architecture been disclosed, until Yuca- 
tan was discovered —that mysterious 
peninsula, which extends like a beckon- 
ing finger from the Mexican main into 
the Caribbean, toward Africa and the 
Atlantic. The ruins of former 
races seem to culminate in Yucatan, in 
the wonderful structures that still remain 
a mystery to man. Somewhere buried 
in the vast and impenetrable forest of 
this region, is supposed to stand the 
mysterious ‘silver city,’ its shining walls 
visible only at a distance, and said to be 
still occupied by the descendants of its 
original builders. Whether or no this be 
true, this vast wilderness contains the 
most glorious vestiges of former civiliza- 
tion on this continent. The predomi- 
nant characteristic of these ruins is, 
that all are built upon an artificial pyra- 
midal elevation: the walls of the build- 
ings are generally of great thickness, 
mostly of cut stone, richly sculptured— 
busts, human heads, figures of animals, 
and hieroglyphics. The finest workman- 
ship is displayed in broad and elevated 
cornices. Sixty-two groups have been 
discovered, many within a radius of 100 
miles from Merida, the capital of Yuca- 
tan. None is more intereresting than 
Uxmal, 60 miles distant, and which I 
first saw in March, 1881. Be- 
yond this city could be seen other ruins, 
perhaps other cities, reaching out in a 
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long line that could be traced miles 
away. . . . By far the finest build- 
ing in Uxmal, conspicuous alike from its 
position and the completeness of its 
preservation, is the ‘Governor’s House.’ 
es It is entirely of stone, without 
ornament to a height of about ten feet, 
where there is a wide cornice, above 
which the wall is a bewildering maze of 
beautiful sculpture. Thirty 
miles from Merida is the mound of 
Mayapan, an oblong pyramid, which is 
thought to have served as a gnomon 
mound, and several sculptured slabs. 
About Ioo miles distant from the capi- 
tal, east, are the ruins of Chichen-Itza, 
scattered over an area of two miles, and 
next in importance to those of Uxmal. 

. It was here that Dr. Le Plon- 
geon, the explorer, disinterred the 
monolith known as Chacmol, a statue 
nine feet in length, which was taken from 
him by the government (Mexican) and 
now lies in the Mexican museum.” 





GIVE HIM Jessy—The origin of this 
phrase is discussed in the new /ournal 
of American Folk Lore, as follows: 
“ When two American boys are fighting 
together and a crowd is watching the 
mill, a spectator will often encourage 
one of the contestants by crying, ‘ Give 
him jessy!’ In my own boyhood the 
expression was too familiar to seem 
worthy of note. Hearing it after many 
years, it seemed a subject fit for inquiry. 
It appears certain that this phrase is a 
remnant of the days when the language 
of falconry was familiar among the 
youths as that of horse-racing now is. 
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The jess was a thong by which the bird 
was attached to the wrist, and when it 
retrieved badly it appears to have been 
the custom to punish it by the applica- 
tion of the thong. It is not unlikely 
that this convenient bit of leather may 
also have been used from time to time 
in arguments with boys. At any rate, 
the phrase is heard through all parts of 
the United States. I have not been able 
to find whether it exists at all in Eng- 
land. I think it likely it may have died 
out there, for several of my acquaint- 
ances who were bred in England do not 
remember to have heard it."—/V. S. 
Shaler, Cambridge, Mass. 
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WATER spouTs—When a water spout 
is forming, the upper portion is often 
visible first, seeming to grow downward 
from the clouds. Observation with a 
telescope shows that the motion in the 
column itself is upward, though the 
moisture in the rising air is condensed 
lower and lower down, and makes the 
whirl appear to be actually descending. 
It is the intermingling of the warm, 
moist air that hangs over the gulf stream, 
and the cool, dry air brought from the 
land by the northwesterly winds that 
generates these dangerous whirlwinds on 
the ocean.— Geographical Notes. 


QUERIES 


COMMON SCHOOLS—Are free schools 
“maintained by the public and for the 


public,” a New England idea or inven- 
tion, or shall we say that the idea was 
Dutch or English ? 

Motley holds to a Dutch origin. He 
says that the patriarch of the Nassau 
family, as eatly as 1590, urged the es- 
tablishment of a system of common 
schools in the United Netherlands (vol. 
III, p. 119)- His advice was that 
“ according to the example of the Pope 
and the Jesuits, there should be free 
schools where children of quality as well 
as of poor families, for a very small sum, 
can be Christianly educated. The insti- 
tution thus recommended according to 
Sumner (Hist. Magazine, IIl., p. 333) 
and Motley was transported by English 
Pilgrims from Leyden to Massachusetts.” 
Again (vol. IV., p. 432) Motley says of 
Holland in 1608, “it was a land where 
every child went to school.” Motley 


gives no authorities, or details. The 
point is too important to rest on any 
man’s ipse dixit. Will not some one 
conversant in Dutch educational history 
show what fountains the Pilgrims and 
Puritans had to draw from—and how 
far the latter were acquainted with Hol- 
land? James D. BUTLER 

MADISON, WISs. 

PARMELIN OR PARMELEE—John Par- 
melin, or Parmelee, or Parmerlee, came 
to New England and settled in Guilford, 
Connecticut, in the company led by Rev. 
Henry Whitefield of Ockley, Surrey. 
Parmelin (or Parmelee) is said .to have 
come from that place, or from the Isle 
of Guernsey. No family of that name 
seems to have lived in either of these 
localities, nor has the name been found 
in England, as yet. The name of Par- 
melié is said to existin Belgium. Is this 
so? Ifso, where? Is it found in Eng- 
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land? If so, where? All information 
about the name and family is much de- 


sired. 
Mrs. EpwarpD E. SALISBURY 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 





EDUCATION IN ENGLAND—What was 
the state of education in England among 
the yeomen and husbandmen of the 
seventeenth century? When the early 
English settlers of New England—say be- 
tween 1620 and 1650—wrote a fair hand, 
how much can be inferred from it in rela- 
tion to their social standing in England ? 

When, in the time of the early New 
England settlers, “Mr.” is affixed to a 
man’s name, either in the public records 
or on his gravestone, how much honor is 
conveyed by that title? Isit understood 
that he occupied the position of a gentle- 
man, either by birth, or by official station ? 
On what principles were the lands in 


VIRGINIA STATE NAVY [xix. 346]— 
Very little has been published relative to 
the Virginia troops who served in the 
Revolutionary War. This is especially 
true of the Virginia state navy during 
that period. The Committee on Revo- 
lutionary Claims appointed by Congress 
in 1842 stated in their report on “ Vir- 
ginia Revolutionary Claims,” written by 
the late eminent historian, Hon. Hiland 
Hall of Vermont, as follows: “The 
Committee has taken much pains to 
ascertain the actual strength of the Vir- 
ginia navy, but the histories of the times 
are nearly silent on the subject” (Rep. 
No. 1063, p. 21). The report then 
quotes the brief account from “ Jeffer- 
son’s Notes on Virginia” as the fullest 
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New England divided among the first 
settlers? How did some of them come 
into possession of very large tracts, while 
others obtained so little? Did each man 
receive a certain quantity in a general 
distribution, and obtain, by purchase, 
all his landed property which exceeded 
this amount, or were the lands distrib- 
uted in proportion to a man’s supposed 
social rank ? Who were the distributors ? 
E. McC. S. 





RICHARD RIDGEWAY—I desire to dis- 
cover the name of the father or grand- 
father of Richard Ridgeway, who with 
his wife, Elizabeth Chamberlain, came 
from England, Welford, Co. of Burkes, 
in ship Jacob and May, of London, 
landed in the river Delaware, 7th No- 
vember, 1679. 

T. E. Ripceway, M.D. 

RED BANK, N. J. 





that could be found. On page 23 of 
this report there is a list of eleven (11) 
unpublished Revolutionary rolls and 
documents, containing rosters and re- 
ports of Virginia troops, to which the 
committee had access in preparing their 
report; the originals of which or copies 
thereof are preserved among the “ Wash- 
ington Papers,” now in the keeping of 
the State Department at Washington. 
Some are in the State Auditor’s Office 
in Richmond, Virginia. Access to those 
in the State Department at Washington 
has been refused all applicants, except- 
ing the regular Congressional Committee 
on Revolutionary Pensions. Even the 
governors of some of the states have 
applied in vain for sight of them; the 
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reason given for the refusal being the 
unwillingness of the government to en- 
courage further claims for pensions or 
compensation on the score of Revolu- 
tionary service. The writer is equally 
desirous, with “W. H.,” to learn of all 
sources of information on the subject of 
“ Virginia troops” in the Revolutionary 
War, purely for historical purposes. The 
following list of published papers and 
authorities on the subject, now in the 
writer’s library, may aid “W. H.,” as 
well as elicit fuller replies to the above 
query. 

U. S. Pension Rolls, 1835, 3 vols. 8vo ; 
Do. 1841, 1 vol. 4to; Resolutions, etc., 
relating to pay, etc., of Revolutionary 
Officers, 8vo, p. 519, 1838; Rejected 
Pensions, Ex. Doc. 37, 32d Cong., rst 
Sess., 8vo, p. 462, 1852; Virginia State 
Document 30; List of Officers of the 
Army and Navy, etc., 4to, p. 34, 1833; 
Do., Doc. 31; Do., Doc. 32; Do., Doc. 
33 (these 4 all 4to, 1833) ; Congressional 
Report, No. 20, Va. Bounty Lands, p. 
62, 1831; Do. 436, p. 135, 1840; Do. 
485, p. 38, 1842; Do. 1063, p. 69, 1842 ; 
Do. 457, 8vo, p. 200, 1844; Report Sec. 
of the Treas. on Scrip issued to Va. line 
and navy, 23d Cong., p. 71, 1834; 
Force’s Archives; Saffell’s Records of 
the Revolutionary War; Lewis’ Orderly 
Book ; Va. His. Soc. Coll., vol. vi.; Va. 
Calendar Papers, 6 volumes ; Hamers- 
ley’s Army Register; Va. Claims State- 
ment, p. 12, 8vo, 1848. There is an 
endless number of especial Congressional 
Reports on individual Virginia claims, of 
which the writer has at least 500, giving 
in many cases the personal history, and 
always the military history of the claim- 
ant. These will be found in the various 
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Congressional Documents by reference 
to the “House List of Private Claims, 
Ist to 31st Cong., 3 vols. 4to, 1853 ;” and 
also by reference to Maj. Ben: Perley 
Poore’s “ List of U. S. Documents.” If 
there are any other authorities throwing 
direct light on the “Virginia Line and 
Navy ” during the Revolutionary period, 
the information will be gratefully re- 
ceived by 
Horace Epwin Haypen 
WILKESBARRE, PA. 


THE SYLVESTER HOMESTEAD [kxviii. 
381, 383 |—LZadttor of Magazine of Amert- 
can History: In your interesting article 
on Shelter Island, more especially inter- 
esting to those who have from childhood 
been taught to consider it with reverence 
as the home of their ancestors on their 
early emigration to this country, having 
been in their possession from 1651 until 
1827-8, when it was sold by the heirs 
of General Dering, although it did not 
go out of their possession until the death 
of General Dering’s widow in 1839, 
there is auerror. It was never the prop- 
erty of Mr. Ezra L’Hommedieu, who died 
in 1811 and General Dering not until 
1820. It was purchased about 1827 by 
the father of the present owner, Mr. 
Samuel S. Gardiner. A daughter of the 
first Nathaniel Sylvester married Benja- 
min L’Hommedieu, and was the grand- 
mother of Ezra L’Hommedieu, but the 
Sylvester homestead was never owned 
by any of their descendants until the 
purchase by Mr. Gardiner, who as stated 
above was the father of the present 
owner. 

OnE or GENERAL DERING’S 
GRANDCHILDREN 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—At 
a stated meeting of the Society, held on 
the evening of Tuesday, May 1, the pres- 
ident, Hon. John A. King, occupied the 
chair. Additions during the past month 
to the collections were reported, in- 
cluding 113 volumes, 7 manuscripts. go 
pamphlets and 118 photographs. The 
paper of the evening, entitled “The 
Agrarian Politics of the United States 
from the origin of our government to the 
outbreak of the Civil War,’’ was read by 
James C. Welling, LL.D., president of the 
Columbian University of Washington. 

Dr. Welling traced the territorial 
claims under the colonial charters until 
all rights were surrendered to the gen- 
eral government, as a condition prece- 
dent to the adoption of the Constitution. 
The subsequent connection between the 
agrarian and the slavery question in the 
vast domain acquired by this cession, by 
purchase and by conquest, was graphi- 
cally described, and the paper closed 
with an analysis of the results of the 
Civil War in removing the greatest ob- 
stacle heretofore existing to the free de- 
velopment of the country west of the 
Mississippi. A vote of thanks moved 
by Judge Charles A. Peabody was unan- 
imously adopted. 


THE CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its quarterly meeting April 17, Pres- 
ident Edward G. Mason in the chair. 
Among the numerous gifts reported since 
the last meeting was an original lottery 
ticket, issued in Boston, April, 1767, for 
the rebuilding of Fanueil Hall, and bear- 
ing the autograph signature of John 


Hancock, from Joseph O, Butler; an an- 
cient piano purchased in London over a 
century ago, from Mrs. Dr. Carr; and an 
admirable portrait in oil of ex-President 
Zachary Taylor, from J. Alden Ellis. 

Of the 300 odd volumes of pamphlets 
lately bound, 20 volumes, embracing 700 
different papers and subjects, have been 
catalogued. A separate catalogue of the 
500 volumes of Americana has also been 
carefully prepared for more convenient 
reference. 

Dr. Wills De Hass read a very in- 
structive paper upon the subject of 
“ Pre-Historic Archeology ; the Mound- 
Builders—their Monuments and Art Re- 
mains,” illustrating the character and 
importance of Illinois antiquities. 


THE HUGUENOT SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
celebrated its fifth anniversary on the 
evening of April 20, at the Berkeley 
Lyceum, New York City, the President, 
Hon. John Jay, in the chair. The hand- 
some hall was crowded with a brilliant 
audience of ladies and gentlemen, and a 
distinguished company occupied the plat- 
form. 

President Jay, in opening the meet- 
ing, gave a brief and interesting history 
of the Society, its special objects, and 
the causes which led to its formation. 
Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., who was intro- 
duced by Mr. Jay as “a historian hon- 
ored at home and abroad,” followed 
with remarks upon the present state of 
Protestantism in France. His rapid and 
accurate résumé of the events in French 
history since the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholemew was followed by a tribute to 
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the American idea of religious liberty. 
The difference between toleration and 
liberty of conscience was clearly defined. 
Prof. Allan Marquand, of Princeton, 
then read a sketch on the industries of 
the Huguenots in America. The at- 
tempts at horticulture and agriculture in 
Virginia, North Carolina, Oxford, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Acadia were described. 
Allusion was made to the mechanical in- 
genuity of the Huguenots, and their skill 
as weavers, makers of hats, inventors of 
textile machinery, silversmiths and gold- 
smiths was shown, as well as their abil- 
ity as merchants. Dr. Schaff brought 
with him a fac-simile of the Edict of 
Nantes. This circulated through the 
audience. Prof. Marquand exhibited a 
silver brazier, loaned for the occasion by 
Mr. Daniel F. Appleton, of this city, 
which was made by Paul Revere, of Rev- 
olutionary fame, who was an artist, 
engraver and silversmith as well as pa- 
triot, and a fair type of the Huguenot 
artisan as he was found in the American 
colonies. 

The orator of the evening was Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, who is one of the vice- 
presidents of the Society. After a flat- 
tering introduction by President Jay, he 
came forward and remarked that it was 
very difficult to speak after such an in- 
troduction, because the audience would 
inevitably conclude that the playbills on 
the barn were far superior to the circus 
inside. Prefacing his eulogy of the Hu- 
guenots by humorous allusions to their 
well-known modesty, and the experience 
which he had had at the annual dinners 
of the St. Andrew’s, St. George’s, St. 
Nicholas, New England Societies, etc., 
he proceeded in a speech of a half-hour’s 


length to give a ki sry of the Huguenot 
race, their struggles and trials in France, 
their wonderful successes in England and 
Holland, where, as he expressed it, they 
“out-Englished England, and out- 
Dutched Holland,” and dwelt upon their 
flight and final settlement in America. 
The way that Mr. Depew handled the 
subject was masterly and had the effect 
of charming every one present. At the 
conclusion of his eloquent address he 
was greeted with long and continued 
applause. 





RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
A notable and appreciative audience 
assembled in Providence on April 16, to 
listen to a paper from President Gam- 
mell on “Rhode Island refusing the 
Constitution of 1787.” He introduced 
his subject by saying that “ the formation 
and adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States constitute by far the 
grandest achievement of the American 
statesmanship and intelligence. Noth- 
ing so well illustrates the political capa- 
bilities of the American people. It is 
true that its rudiments already existed in 
the traditions of the English race, and 
in the local institutions of the states, but 
to select them, to adjust-them to each 
other, and to combine them in such 
manner as to place them in harmony 
with the new and all-pervading principle 
of local sovereignty for local purposes, 
and national sovereignty for national 
purposes, was a work which only states- 
manship of the first order could achieve, 
and only superior popular intelligence 
could appreciate and adopt.” He also 
said that in the matter of adopting the 
Constitution, Rhode Island stood sul- 
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lenly aloof, a solitary structionist. In 
the long struggle for independence, she 
had spared no service and shrank from 
no sacrifice in the common cause. Her 
cause as regards the Constitution can be 
accounted for, but it cannot be defended. 
It was the offspring of prejudice, ignor- 
ance and conceit. For four years it 
spread its blighting influence over the 
interests and character of the state, and 
left upon the pages of her history a rec- 
ord which we should all be glad to blot 
out. He then went on to describe the 
political conceits and follies of the time, 
and the palliating circumstances which 
led to the action of the state. It was an 
able and exhaustive paper, and was 
received with great favor. 





‘THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
—Rochester, New York has organized a 
Historical Society, mainly through the 
efforts of Mrs. Gilman H. Perkins, at 
whose house the preliminary meeting 
was held, December 14, 1887; also the 
meeting of March 29, 1888, when the 
organization was perfected. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming 
year: president, E. M. Moore, M.D.; 
vice-president, Rev. A. A. Strong, D.D. ; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Jane 
Marsh Parker ; recording secretary, Wil- 
liam F. Peck; treasurer, Gilman H. 
Perkins ; custodian, Herman K. Phin- 
ney; managers, Henry E. Rochester, 
M. F. Reynolds, Hiram Sibley, George 
E. Mumford, James L. Angle, F. A. 
Whittlesey, and W. C. Morey. 

The initiation fee for resident mem- 
bers was fixed at $5.00 with annual dues 


of $2.00. Life membership, $50.00. 
Voi. XIX.—No. 6.—36 
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The Society is organized under the 
happiest auspices, having the cordial 
support of the old and representative 
citizens. Dr. Strong, president of the 
Theological Seminary, made the opening 
address, followed by Professor Gilmore 
of the University. At the meeting held 
April 6, Mrs. Parker read a paper, 
entitled “Grant Thosburn and Laurie 
Todd,” showing the relations of the 
man and the novel to Rochester, New 
York. 





TENNESSEE HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
Held its regular meeting on the roth of 
April at the Watkins Institute, President 
Judge John M. Lea in the chair. On 
motion of Bishop Quintard, Judge 
Thomas J. Flippin, of Somerville, Tenn., 
was elected an honorary member, and, 
on motion of Gen. Thruston, the Hon. 
Joseph E. Washington, of Robertson, 
was elected an honorary member. 

Judge William B. Reese then addressed 
the society on the earliest settlement 
of this country, and especially ‘“ Who 
were the mound builders?” The speech 
was extemporaneous and very interest- 
ing. He thought the descendants of 
Ham, or the Phoenicians, the builders of 
Babylon and Nineveh, the original settlers 
of Greece, the founders of Carthage and 
numbers of other places, were the orig- 
inal people of this country. The Judge 
made a very attractive historical lecture 
of about an hour’s length, going through 
the histories of all Central American 
peoples, the islands of the Pacific, and 
of the North Americans, as well as 
China, Japan, and other Eastern coun- 
tries. 
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HISTORIC AND SOCIAL JOTTINGS 


When Sir Joshua Reynolds was elevated in 1773 to the high office of Mayor of Plymp- 
ton, he was so much delighted and gratified that he presented his own portrait to the cor- 
poration, requesting that it might be hung in a good light. The aldermen accepted the 
gift, and in thanking the great artist for it, attempted a compliment by saying that it had 
been “‘ hung between two old pictures, which acted as a foil and set it off to advantage.” 
One may well imagine the effect upon Sir Joshua, for the ‘two old pictures” were his 
own paintings. 





Sir Joshua Reynolds’ dinners were famous. ‘‘ For above thirty years,” writes Malone, 
“there was scarce a person in the three kingdoms distinguished in literature, art, law, poli- 
tics, or war, who did not occasionally appear at his table.” Twice as many were invited, 
it is said, as could sit round the board, and dinner began at five o’clock whether the guests 
had arrived or not. As for waiters there were never enough ; but personal discomfort 
was overlooked in the material and intellectual attractions of the banquet. ‘ The host 
himself,” says Pulling, ‘‘ was gentle, simple-minded, careless, extravagant ; he possessed a 
charming pen but a faltering tongue ; the sport of fortune, to whose vagaries he resigned 
himself, childishly vain and easily gratified, this curious medley of characterists resulted in 
a character altogether lovable.” 


Among the portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, perhaps no one reveals these varied char- 
acteristics more truly than the beautiful miniature painting by his pupil, Archibald Rob- 
ertson, subsequently of New York, which, now a full century old, has been engraved for 
the first time, and forms the frontispiece to this number of our magazine. It is believed to 
be the only miniature portrait of Reynolds that was ever painted. It is a gem that has 
been cherished in the Robertson family all these years, and for permission to engrave from 
the exquisite original our readers are indebted to the courtesy of its present owner, Mrs. J. 
M. Goddard of New York, the granddaughter of Robertson. It is a portrait that deserves 
careful study, both for the character of its subject and the art it represents. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds was ever ready to assist a rising genius, and could appreciate the 
merits of artists who entered the lists against him. There is no trace of meanness, no 
suspicion of jealousy in his fair, open countenance. His genial manners, winning smiles, 
and gentle voice were only the outward signs of an unruffled temper and a lovable disposi- 
tion. He was nota great teacher, he had little time to bestow upon his pupils, but he 
made them his friends and companions. That he should have given Robertson the oppor- 
tunity to paint his portrait in miniature discloses his estimate of the young student’s artis- 
tic genius and possibilities. Northcote is proud to acknowledge the great debt he owed 
Sir Joshua, and speaks frequently of the encouragement he received from him. 
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Gainsborough and Romney were the great rivals of Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 1774 
Gainsborough removed to London, and very soon attracted numerous sitters. Reynolds’ 
position was however too strong to be seriously affected even by so great a rival as 
Gainsborough, and it is quite in keeping with Sir Joshua's absolute want of anything like 
envy or jealousy that he should have taken an early opportunity of calling on Gainsbor- 
ough. But the two artists had quarreled some time before at the academy, and Gainsbor- 
ough never returned the visit. And yet-Gainsborough was too honest a man and too 
good a painter not to admit the great merits of Sir Joshua, even while angry, as may be 
gathered from the compliment he paid Reynolds on one occasion preceded by an oath, 
“How various he is!” Romney settled in London in 1775, after which “there was a 
Reynolds faction and a Romney faction,” but Pulling says that Romney himself unhesitat- 
ingly conferred the highest praise on his rival. ‘*Reynolds is the greatest painter 
that ever lived ; I see in his pictures an exquisite charm which I see in nature, but in no 
other pictures,” cried Romney in his excitable fashion. 





We are learning new things every day about the wonderful Northwest. Professor 
Hinsdale tells us that when Judge Burnet first began to practice law in the territory, the 
general court sat in four places, Marietta, Cincinnati, Vincinnes, and Kaskaskia. Detroit 
was soon after included within the circuit. This court had power to review and to revise 
the decisions of all inferior tribunals, but from its own decisions there was no appeal, not 
even to the Supreme Court of the United States. The Judges spent about as much time 
in the saddle as on the bench. Court and bar traveled through the wilderness, five or six 
together, sometimes seven or eight days on a single journey, with a packhorse to transport 
the supplies that they could not carry on their own horses or purchase by the way. When 
purchasing a horse, one of the first questions was whether he was a good swimmer.” 





At the time of which Professor Hinsdale was writing, ‘the mail was a week in going 
and coming between Marietta and Zanesville, when the Postmaster-General sometimes. 
filled up mail schedules and contracts with his own hand, and when the principal means. 
of transportation on the Ohio was the Arf, invented by one Krudger on the Juniata 
River—a square, flat-bottomed vessel, forty feet in length by fifteen in breadth, six feet 
deep, covered with a roof of thin boards accommodated with a fire-place, and carrying from 
two hundred to four hundred barrels of flour.” 





Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, in his new work on 7he Puritan Age in Massachusetts, 
comments on the term ‘conscientiously contentious,” as applied to Roger Williams in a 
public address by John Quincy Adams. He says, ‘As I heard the grand ex-President 
speak those words I remember being impressed by their peculiar felicity. More than 
that, as the speaker, then hardly mellowed, though in old age, had had full opportunity 
of knowing what his own temper had been in public life, I thought there was a rich candor 
in the description, as it applied as well to himself as to Williams. Far less fitting was 
Cotton Mather’s description of Williams as having a windmill in his head. A windmill 
must be adjusted by breezes and points of the compass, as Williams never was. He never 
turned on axis or spindle, though he created a stiff breeze when it was not furnished for 
his use. Within he was tempered for the south wind. The air in which he most thrived 
was not from the sour East, but from the wholesome and bracing Northwest.” 
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The Dakota Indians count their years by winters and say a man is so many snows 
old, or that so many snow seasons have passed since an occurrence. They have no 
divisions of time into weeks, and their months are absolutely lunar, only twelve, however, 
being designated, which receive their names upon the recurrence of some physical phe- 
nomenon. The Dakotas have a system of winter-counts, which were formerly executed in 
colors on the hides of animals, but the present recorders make use of paper, books, pens, 
pencils, and paints obtained from the whites. The figures used are extremely interesting. 
To represent the whooping-cough, for instance, a head is sketched and the cough illus- 
trated by lines issuing from the mouth. On one occasion food was very scarce and they 
lived on acorns. They told the story with sketch of a crude oak tree and little dots below 
it representing the acorns. 





It is believed that there are some very remarkable libraries that might be exhumed 
from the buried cities of Uxmal and Mayapan in Yucatan. The ancients must have been 
highly civilized, since they made use of a written language and alphabetical characters. It 
is the hope and ambition of Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon, the archeologist and explorer, to 
present to the scientific world a series of manuscripts written by the founders of these 
cities. He discovered that Freemasonry existed in pre-historic times, and has brought 
to this country photographs of old Masonic symbols which correspond very nearly with 
those now in use. 





Madame Alice D. Le Plongeon, who has of late been delighting our readers from month 
to month with sketches of the early history of Yucatan, has had a singularly romantic 
career. Asa bride of nineteen she left her home of luxury in England to accompany her 
husband, Dr. Le Plongeon, into the wilds of Central America on an exploring expedition. 
Her bridal tour was extended into a term of fourteen years. She became an enthusiast 
in the study of the Spanish language, also that of the old Mayas, and studied among the 
wonderful ruins of the ancients until she became very wise and learned. She aided her 
husband immensely in his archeological investigations. They spent the summer of 1875 
at Uxmal, and together made many photographs and drawings of great interest and 
value. One building unearthed at Uxmal revealed one hundred and twenty rooms, 
arranged in pairs, each pair communicating with the other by a door-way. Many of the 
Uxmal buildings were erected on artificial terraces, with hanging gardens like those of 
Babylon. The richest and most elaborate carving may be seen on all sides. Mrs. Le 
Plongeon learned to read the inscriptions on these old walls, the natives teaching her the 
letters, and then the words of the old Maya tongue. 





This remarkable young woman journeyed through the jungles and forests of Yucatan 
with her husband on horseback or on foot, always carrying her rifle or revolver, and not 
infrequently hunting with the energetic explorer for their meals. These venturesome 
travelers were ever made welcome in the out-of-the way homes of the Indians, whose bill 
of fare was corn and beans. Mrs. Plongeon was several times dangerously ill, and she 
encountered hardships and perils of every kind for the love of the knowledge they were 
seeking. When she had become acclimated, it so happened that the small-pox broke out 
among the natives, and Dr. Le Plongeon sent for virus and taught her how to vaccinate, 
after which she became such an expert in the art that she traveled from hamlet to hamlet 
and vaccinated some five thousand persons with her own hand. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. 
An exact reprint of six rare pamphlets on the 
CLINTON-CORNWALLIS CONTROVERSY, with 
unpublished manuscript notes, by Sir HENRY 
CLINTON, K. B. Edited by BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN STEVENS. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. pp. 1,000. 
1888. London, England. 


In his introduction to this admirable work 
Mr. Stevens gives such preparatory information 
as every scholar would naturally seek, and at the 
close we find an elaborate index with important 
biographical notes. The controversy between 
Sir Henry Clinton and Lord Cornwallis grew 
out of the memorable Revolutionary campaign 
in Virginia, and the question at issue was where 
the responsibility should properly rest for its dis.. 
astrous termination and consequent loss to the 
British nation. These volumes form one of the 
most important contributions hitherto made to 
that particular period of American history. 
They contain five exceedingly rare tracts 
which were published in London in 1783, viz.: 
Sir Henry Clinton’s Narrative ; Earl Cornwal- 
lis’s Answer ; Clinton’s Observations on Answer; 
Themistocles’ Reply to Narrative; Parting 
Word on the Controversy; and a sixth, the Cor- 
respondence of Clinton and Cornwallis, pri- 
vately printed at New York in 1781. These six 
tracts are of such rarity that only one library, that 
of the Department of the State of Washington, 
possesses all of them, and of the ‘“‘ Parting 
Word ” no other copy is known. 

To these are added extracts from the Lords’ 
journals, relating to the operations of Clinton and 
Cornwallis, the preface of the French version of 
some of the correspondence, and a list of about 
three thousand five hundred other documents 
illustrating the relations of the two British com- 
manders, with memoranda of their depositories 
and of the places where they are printed. Clin- 
ton’s manuscript notes upon the margins of the 
pamphlets in the way of comments and correc- 
tions—exceedingly important—are here pub- 
lished for the first time. In the correspondence, 
Mr. Stevens has, with marked precision, col- 
lated Clinton’s notes on each letter, from all 
sources, and printed them in two columns in 
bourgeois, with the letter itself. He has also 
made a catalogue of additional correspondence, 
bearing upon American affairs in every instance, 
including all letters written by Clinton or Corn- 
wallis, and all letters written to either of them 
in 1780 and 1781, with all inclosures and sub- 
inclosures, stating where each is to be found, 
and if printed, where printed. The value of 
this mass of historical information, never before 
made accessible to the student, is obvious at a 
glance. 


1781. — 
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In his introduction, the editor says: ‘‘ The 
question between Clinton and Cornwallis may 
be left to the determination of the readers of 
this collection, who are for the first time pro- 
vided with the most complete materials to be 
obtained. 

As regards their respective plans of campaign, 
it may be said that each was right from his own 
point of view. Clinton’s was safe, and so far 
as it went, successful: but it did not go far. 
Cornwallis was justified in his expressions to 
General Phillips: ‘If our plan is defensive, 
mixed with desultory expeditions, let us quit the 
Carolinas and stick to our salt pork at New 
York, sending now and then a detachment to 
steal tobacco.” But his own bold and compre- 
hensive plan could only succeed if undertaken 
with a much larger force than was at any time 
available, and its failure entailed the ruin of the 
British cause. The anonymous French editor 
of the Correspondance du Lord G. Germain seems 
to have judged fairly when he wrote: ‘ L’un 
mettoit trop de lenteur dans l’exécution de ses 
plans, et l’autre trop de vivacité dans la pour- 
suite des siens.” We may agree with him that 
things would have gone differently ‘si le comte 
Cornwallis avoit eu le flegme de Sir Henri Clin- 
ton,’ or ‘sile chevalier Clinton avoit eu l’ardeur 
et l’activité du Lord Cornwallis.’ Considering, 
however, that the obstacles to be encountered 
were fully as much moral as military, some may 
question his opinion that ‘ si les Anglois avoient 
eu un Washington 4 la téte de leur armée, il ya 
longtemps qu’il ne seroit plus question de guerre 
sur le continent de l’Amérique.’” 





INDIAN SKETCHES. 
IRVING. 16mo, pp. 365. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The flood of cheap and sensational literature, 
bearing upon Indian life and manners, that has 
issued from the press during the last generation 
has well-nigh caused us to forget such works as 
those of Collins, Schoolcroft, and the other 
earlier writers who saw the Indian before he 
had been corrupted by intercourse with the 
whites. It isa genuine and altogether pleasure- 
able surprise to find a book written more than 
fifty years ago, concerning tribes then powerful 
and formidable, but which have since been 
nearly exterminated by the inexorable advance 
of the white population westward. In 1833 the 
author joined an expedition undertaken for the 
purpose of negotiating treaties with the Paw- 
nees and other tribes, and fortunately he was 
capable of keeping a readable journal and of 
expanding it into an extremely readable book. 
The whole journey to the westward of St. Louis 
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was, of course, accomplished in the saddle, and 
from Fort Leavenworth, then merely a frontier 
post; the expedition penetrated a region known 
only to the wild tribes themselves, and to the 
few bold pioneers like Lewis and Clarke, who 
had ventured into the then unknown wilderness 
to the westward. The Indian of that day had 
hardly, as yet, laid aside his aboriginal equip- 
ments. The arrow was his favorite weapon for 
many purposes of the chase and warfare, and 
for the most part he was clad, when clad at all, 
in skins or blankets. 

Mr. Irving brought to his study of the West 
a keen appreciation of wild life in its picturesque 
aspects, and his chapters are most entertaining 
and instructive reading. The cow-boy of to- 
day had not then made his appearance on the 
plains, and the buffalo ranged in countless num- 
bers over a vast region of fertile prairie. The 
sketches are written in a sprightly and entertain- 
ing vein which is sure to prove attractive to 
every one not given over to the perusal of fiction 
to the exclusion of all else. 





THE FIGHTING VERES. By CLEMENTS 
R. MARKHAM. 8vo, pp. 508. Boston, 1888. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


When Tennyson cast about for the noblest 
name in English history, a poetical name that 
should express the bluest strain of all blue blood, 
he devised ‘‘Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” 
and we may not unfairly suppose that he had in 
mind the very family to which the ‘fighting 
Veres.” Sir Francis and Sir Horace, belonged. 
The family of Veres, Earls of Oxford, dated 
from near the beginning of the twelfth century, 
and the earldom continued in an unbroken suc- 
cession until 1703. They intermarried with 
nearly all the great families of England, suc- 
ceeded to no less than five baronies, and were 
hereditary grand Chamberlains of England. 
Originally they were Danes, and the earliest rec- 
ord of their prowess appears to have been the 
repulse of an invading English force sent over 
by Ethelred. It is, however, with the vicinity of 
the village and castle of Ver, near the city of 
Contance; on the river Soulles, that the family 
name is commonly associated. 

Mr. Markham’s work has to do mainly with 
the stirring period when the English and Dutch 
were fighting side by side in the Netherlands 
against Spanish oppression, a period which may 
be said to have seen the birth of the New Eng- 
land colonies, and the inauguration of those 
ideas of popular rights which have ever since 
been peculiarly characteristic of English-speak- 
ing people. 

The Veres became famous during the cam- 
paigns in the Low Countries. The history of 
their military services covers the whole period of 
the war for independence. They remained at the 
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front during almost the entire struggle, and 
were conspicuous examples of that steadfast 
devotion to duty which is the pride of the best 


* part of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


Sir Francis Vere may be said to have founded 
the military school which was perpetuated by 
his brother Horace. He was one of the first of 
the great English generals and under his tutor- 
ship were trained many of the leaders who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the war between 
Charles I. and the Parliament, and some of 
whom had so much to do with the foundation 
of civil liberty in America. The volume before 
us is mainly devoted to the life of the senior of 
the two brothers, but really includes both of 
them, since they served together during a large 
part of thetime. Several chapters, however, re- 
late to the period subsequent to the death of the 
elder, when General Sir Horace Vere toa large ex- 
tent succeeded to his brother’s honors and estate. 
It was during this period that the Pilgrims 
sailed from Delfthaven to establish their weighty 
little colony in Plymouth. The war in the Low 
Countries was thus an important factor in lead- 
ing toward political progress in the old world as 
well as in the new, and the lives of the Veres as 
here presented are a notable addition to mate- 
rial heretofore accessible. The author has had 
access to numerous original papers as well as to 
the state documents in the British Museum, 
besides which he has personally visited the local- 
ities of all the military operations in which the 
Veres were engaged. The volume, which is a 
fine specimen of Riverside press work, contains 
two portraits and a large number of maps, 
many of them copied from old records at the 
Hague and elsewhere. In some instances Mr. 
Markham has found himself unable to agree 
with Mr. Motley, who does not appear to have 
formed the highest estimate of the elder Vere’s 
character and achievements, but his criticisms 
are in all cases stated with the utmost courtesy 
and good nature, 


THE OLD NORTHWEST. With a view of 
.the thirteen colonies as constituted by the 
royal charters. By B. A. HINSDALE, Ph. D. 
8vo, pp. 440. New York, 1888. ‘Townsend 
MacCoun. 

To learn what the author of this volume calls 
‘*The Old Northwest,” we have but to glance 
at the map which forms its frontispiece. It is 
the part of the great West first discovered and 
colonized by the French. It was subsequently 
the first and most important territory ever organ- 
ized by Congress. Then again we discover that 
it was the only portion of the United States ever 
under a secondary constitution like the Ordin- 
ance of 1787 ; and as we investigate its progress 
since that time we are impressed with the fact 

















that no other equal part of the Union has 
advanced in one hundred years with such rapidity 
along the characteristic lines of American devel- 
opment. The scholarly professor handles his 
theme with masterly skill, showing how the Old 
Northwest has stood in important relations to 
questions of great national and international 
importance, as the use and ownership of the 
Mississippi River, and the territorial growth and 
integrity of the Union. This ground has not 
hitherto been covered by any writer, the work 
is wholly new in conception, and it will be 
cordially welcomed by all general readers who 
desire to be well informed, as well as by the 
conscientious student and the teacher. 

Professor Hinsdale writes concisely and with 
great ease and clearness of diction. He opens 
the volume with an outline sketch of the geo- 
graphical features of our continent, which have 
had such great influence upon our progress and 
prosperity as a nation. He then leads the reader 
into the heart of North America by the River St. 
Lawrence, with the French, who loved the fur 
trade, and the free and picturesque life of the 
forests and waters that made the history of Can- 
ada one long adventure. In the fourth chapter 
he goes on to show how the triple alliance of 
priest, soldier, and trader characterized the 
French settlements in the Northwest, and a well 
executed map illustrates their travels in the 
beginning from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The culmination of the long and bitter contest 
between England and France for supremacy in 
this part of America is ably discussed. The 
Northwest was finally wrested from France by 
the English, who were reluctant to see it put to 
any civilized use. Then the United States 
wrested it from England. ‘The fifteenth chapter 
treats of the ‘‘ Ordinance of 1787,”’ which cre- 
ated a machinery of government for immediate 
use, and defined the spirit of its administration. 
The sixteenth chapter is none the less valuable 
or interesting. It brings to light many of 
the evils that grew out of the first land-policy, 
and shows the difficulties and complications aris- 
ing through the credit system, which, notwith- 
standing it facilitated settlements, led to much 
suffering ; and it treats also of the territorial 
evolution of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin. The two closing chapters, 
‘*The Connecticut Western Reserve,” and ‘‘A 
Century of Progress,” are sufficient for a volume 
in themselves. We regret’ that space will not 
permit of our calling attention even to their 
leading features ; but we commend them to the 
reading public as worthy of the closest and most 
intelligent study. The book is one no historical 
scholar can afford to miss, and every institution 
of learning in the land should possess a copy. 


SOCIETY IN ROME UNDER THE 
CAESARS. By WILLIAM RALPH INGE, M.A. 
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16mo, pp. 277. New York. Charles Scrib- 


ners’ Sons. 

The author of this essay is not, perhaps, so 
well known to American readers as to English- 
men, in one of whose great universities he holds 
a fellowship, and is an assistant master at Eton. 
The essay was originally written to compete for 
the ‘‘ Hare” competitive thesis, Cambridge, in 
1886, and was successful in obtaining that prize. 
It is in effect a very able and scholarly compila- 
tion from all the best authorities, ancient and 
modern, on Roman manners and customs, in- 
cluding religion, society, government, literature, 
art, education, marriage, daily life, and amuse- 
ments, and for most readers will answer every 
purpose of a reference book. Of course it can- 
not be compared with such works as those of 
Coulange, Friedlander, or Lecky, in many 
special lines of study, but for a condensed 
general view of the Roman life in a convenient 
form it is probably without a superior. We 
cannot but regret that an index was not added 
to the volume, as it would then have possessed 
a far higher value as a book of reference. 





ISIDRA. By WILLIS STEELL. 
Boston. Ticknor & Co. 
The author affectionately dedicates his book 

to ‘‘ The Mexican Mining Syndicate, but for 
which he would never have been a millionaire in 
fancy, and which, by constantly drawing upon 
him to pay for machinery that broke down. . . 
finally drew him to Mexico.” The story has to 
do with lawless Mexican life, with its revol::- 
tions and counter-revolutions, wild adventure, 
bush-whacking, bull-fights, and love-making. 
One of the most entertaining chapters is devoted 
to the sports and games characteristic of a festa 
in one of the small cities, where the feats of 
daring horsemanship are described with much 
spirit and a dash of local color that !«nds a living 
interest to the scene and the half-barbaric glitter 
of its tropical surroundings. 


16mo, pp. 271. 





PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MOR- 
ALITY; or, Ethical Principles Discussed 
and Applied. By EZEKIEL GILMAN RoBIN- 
son, D.D., LL.D., of Brown University. 

Silver, Rogers & 


T2mo, pp. 264. Boston. 


Co. 

Ethical discussion has of late years passed 
through various phases of reconstruction which 
are of more or less importance when considered 
in relation to the utilitarian tendencies of the 
age. President Robinson, however, does not 
enter largely into the consideration of these, 
though they are fully recognized in his scheme. 
The book is mainly valuable in its relation as a 
text-book to its learned author's lectures on 
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ethics as delivered to the students of Brown 
University. The book is divided into three 
parts, namely, fundamental principles, theoretic 
morality, and practical morality, each of which 
receives distinct and independent treatment 
under the proper head. Marginal headings 
throughout the volume increase its usefulness for 
the purpose intended, and it will no doubt com- 
mend itself to instructors and students through- 
out the country. 


SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
PAPERS. Volume XV. Paroles of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, R. E. Lee, Gen. C. S. 
A., commanding, surrendered at Appomattox 
C. H., Va., April 9, 1865, to LIEUTENANT- 
GENERAL U. S. GRANT. Now first printed 
from the duplicate originals. Edited, with 
an introduction, by R. A. BROcK. 
pamphlet, pp. 508. Published by the Society. 
Richmond, Virginia. 

The incidents of the surrender of General 
Robert E. Lee to General Grant on the gth of 
April, 1865, are told in the introduction to this 
volume -in the graphic language of Colonel 
Walter H. Taylor, the adjutant-general of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. The letters of the 
two commanders in relation to the surrender are 


8vo, 


rinted in full, as also General Lee’s letter to 
ose Davis, dated April 12, and some other 
The book has been very carefully 


documents. 
edited. 


NEGRO MYTHS FROM THE GEORGIA 
COAST. Told in the vernacular. By 
CHARLES C. JONES, Jr., LL D. 16mo, pp. 
171. Boston and New York, 1888: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. 

The negro dialect, strange mythical stories, 
odd humor, songs and superstitions are of mani- 
fold interest. In the folk lore of any people the 
prevailing national characteristic is curiously 
reflected, and no study is more fascinating. 
There are many points of resemblance and 
difference between the ‘‘ Negro Myths ” of Mr. 
Harris in ‘‘ Uncle Remus” and of Colonel Jones 
in the book before us, while both disclose an 
exercise of the native imaginative power of the 
African race. and a tendency for fantastic inven- 
tion, which carries us back to the time of the 
ancients. The vernacular of Georgia differs in 
many respects from that of other localities 
Elephants, tigers, lions, and monkeys figure in 
the quaint fables which Colonel Jones intro- 
duces into his ‘‘ Negro myths,” and these fables 
bristle with ludicrous explanations of the whys 
and wherefores of the color, shapes, and 
instincts of the animals. Colonel Jones has 
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added a glossary which will be found most help- 
ful to those who are not familiar with the 
strange lingo. ‘‘Quaintum” for instance, 
means to he acquainted with. ‘* bague”’ is to 
beg. ‘‘hoona” is you, ‘‘ wuhebber ’ is whatever, 
and ‘‘ hiccumso” is how came it so. Very often 
a letter in a word is removed to the wrong sylla- 
ble as ‘‘turkrey” for turkey. One very pictur- 
esque story in the volume is that of ‘‘ Buh Rabbit 
An Buh Wolf Funeral.” It seems the rabbit 
had been fooling the wolf until ‘‘ De ting mose 
worry Buh Wolf life outer um. At lenk Buh 
Wolf gie out. Say him berry sick. Leely wile 
arter dat, de news come dat Buh Wolf dead. Eh 
wife eenvite all eh fren ter de funeral. Buh 
Wolf mek sho say et gwine ketch Buh Rabbit 
now. Buh bear, him bin der de passon. Dog 
come. Roccoon come. Squirle come. Possum 
come. Cow come. Alligatur an Cooter (land 
terrapin) dem come. Deer, him bin day too. 
Buh Wolf, him bin er lay out on er bench een de 
middle er him house, kibber ober wid clorte, an 
eh wife an eh chillum duh tan roun um duh cry. 
Buh Owl, him fetch er spade fuh dig de grabe, 
an bud bin day too fuh sing er hyme.” . 

We should like to give the whole of this 
humorous account of the funeral, but our limited 
space forbids. The field of American folk-lore 
exploration covered by Colonel Jones—the 
swamp region of Georgia and the Carolinas-— 
has proved itself in this valuable book well 
worth the pains-taking investigation it has. 
received. 


THE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE. Edited by FRANK Boas, T. FREDER- 
ICK CRANE, J. OWEN DorsgEy, W. W. 
NEWELL. pp. 96. April-June, 1888. No. 
1, Vol. I. Boston: American Folk-Lore 
Society. 

The first number of the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore is before us and we extend to it a 
cordial welcome, with our best wishes for its 
success. It is conducted by scholars of recog- 
nized ability, and it is issued by the American 
Folk-Lore Society of which Professor Francis 
J. Child of Harvard College is president. Its 
purpose is to assist in the developrrent on a 
scientific basis of this important branch of study, 
hitherto greatly neglected, which embraces our 
native legends, rural tales, superstitions, and 
nursery ballads. The collection of the folk-lore 
of the American Indians has been going forward 
for some years in the western districts, but no 
record of their legends of any importance has 
been preserved in the Eastern states, although 
they were once associated with every hill and 
valley, lake and river. This periodical seems 
destined to be a new force in the direction of an 
important field of investigation. 
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ticed, 360. 

Birds, Birthday Book of, noticed, 360. 

Blaisdell, Albert F., First Steps with 
American and British Authors, 
noticed, 448. 

Bogart. Wilfiam S., New Year’s Day, 

h asth ; changes in the Eng- 

aan ag a 70. yp 

le" ne, portrait of, in Cats- 

i, } Sencar of, 240. 

Book Notices.--Fesuary—Brigham's 
Guatemala, go ; Little’s Ben Har- 
din, 90%, Tyler’s Patrick Henry, 91; 
Adams’ Study of History in Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities, 9x ; 
Howells’ Italian Poets, 92; Kear- 
ney’s American Finances, 92; Stod- 
dard’s Lives of John Adams and 


Thomas Jefferson, 93; Dolbear’s 
Art of Projecting, 93; Winsor’s 
Narrative and Critical History of 
America, Vol. IV., 93; Griffis’s 
Matthew Calbraith Perry, 94; Ap- 
| eae Cyclopedia of American 

iography, Vo!. III., 94; Baldwin's 
Story of the Golden Age, 96. 

February— Hale’s Lite of Wash- 
ington, 181; Fiske’s Washington 
and his Country, 181; Townsend’s 
Life of Washington, 182 ; Kelley’s 
Old South and the New, 182; 
Wood's Natural Law in the Busi- 
ness World, 182; Burge’s Pre- 
Glacial Man, 182; Poets and Poetry 
of America, 183 ; Archives of Md., 
1667-1688, 183 ; Y. Historical 
Society Collections, 1882, 183; War- 
field’s Kentucky Resolutions of 
1798, 184. 

March — Andrews’ Manual of 
the Constitution of the U. S., 269; 
Goode’s Fisheries and Fishery In- 
dustries of U. S., 269; Bernard’s 
First Steps in Electricity, 269; 
Swinburne’s Locrine, a Tragedy, 
270; Wasson’s Poems, 270; Beech- 
er's Addresses in America and 
England, 270; Brown's Icelandic 
Discoveries of America, 271 ; John- 
ston’s School History of U. a, 272. 

April —Fisher’s Christian 
Church, 357; Barrows’ U. S. of 

esterday and of to-morrow, 357; 
irby’s Vocal and Action Lan- 
guage, 357; McCarthy's Ireland's 

‘ause in England’s Parliament, 
Ri Queen Money, a novel, 358; 

lemm’s Educational Topics oft the 
Day, 358; Life, Journals, and Cor- 
respondence of Manasseh Cutler, 
359; Canadian Leaves, 359; Klin- 
le’s Poem, Bethlehem to Jerusa- 
em, 360; Bridges and Goodale’s 
Birthday Book of Birds, 360; 
Hart’s Fall of New France, 1755- 
1760, 360. 

Ma Beg Siseationl So- 
ciety Papers, Vol I., Part If., 445 ; 
Tuttle’s Prussia under Frederic 
the Great, 445 ; Thwaites’ Histori: 
Waterways, 446; Andrews’ Only 
a Year, 446; Brymmer’s Canadian 
Archives, 446 ; Denison’s Man Be- 
hind, a novel, 447; Roosevelt's 
Gouverneur Morris, 447; Blais- 
dell’s American and British Au- 
ag“ “48. 3 ¥ 

‘une — Campai in Virginia, 
1781, 533; Irving’s Toon Sketches, 
533; Markham’s Fighting Verss, 
534; Hinsdale’s Old Northwest, 
5343 Inge’s Society in Rome under 

e Ceesars, 535; Steell’s Isidra. 
535; Robinson's Principles and 
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Practice of Morality, 


5; Jones’ 
ournal of 
36 ; South- 
Papers, Vol. 


Negro Myths, 536; 
American Folk re, 
ern Historical Society 


XV.. 536. 

Bouquet, Col. Henry, portrait, 114 ; 
esteay ang: letters to, 115. 

Boston, Mass., ‘* folks of, full of no- 
tions,”* §1. 

Brevoort, James Carson, death of, 88. 

Bridgeport, Conn., early. history and 
leading men, 441. 

Bridges, Fidelia, Birthday Book of 
Birds, noticed, 360. 

Brigham, William T., Guatemala, 
the Land of the Quetzel, noticed, 


Brinley Family, ancestry of, 26r. 

British Authors, first steps with 
American ana, noticed, 448. 

Brown, Chad, ancestry of, 173. 

Brown, Marie A.. Scandinavia, 26s ; 
the Icelandic Liscoveries of Ameri- 
Ca, noticed, 271. 

Brymner, Douglas, Report of the 

anadian Archives, noticed, 446. 

Buchan, Earl of, letter to bes m2 
ton, June 28, 1791, introducing Rob- 
ertson the artist, 274; presents 
Washington with a box made of 
the oak that sheltered William 
Wallace, 274, 277. 

Buckeyes, origin of the name, 82. 

Buffalo, N. Y., early methods of 
transportation and travel between 
Albany and. 302, 401 

Bull, Mrs_Sara C., Leif Erikson, 217. 

Burdick, James, a California forty- 
niner, 442. 

Burge, Lorenzo, Pre-Glacial Man, 
noticed. 182. 

Butler, James D., Alexander Mit- 
chell as a Financier, 264; the an- 
cestry of Elizabeth Canning, 438 ; 
origin of common schools, 524. 


ALIFORNIA, a “ forty-niner,” 
42; Historical Society Papers, 
Vol’ I., Part II., noticed, 445. 

Campbell, Douglas, New York and 
Ohio's Centennial, 200. 

Campbell, Rev. W. W., With Cortez 
in Mexico, a mM, 252. 

Canada, Reciprocity, or Commercial 
Union. Prosper Bender, 21: the 
Fisheries Treaty, a Canadian view, 
George Stewart, ¥r., 416 ; the cam- 
paign of 1814 on the frontier of, 


462 
Canadian Archives, noticed, 446. 
Canadian Leaves, noticed, 359. 
Canning, Elizabeth, ancestry of, 438. 
Canning, E B., George I. and ir 
ignorant of the English language, 
85; a memory of the Revolution, 


154- 

Carpenter, Samuel, the Elder, 1649- 
1714, Lt.-Gov. and Treasr. of Pa., 
Wharton Dickinson. 28; view of 
the home of, 29; letters to Jona- 
than Dickinson, 1705, in regard to 
sale of his property, 37; 1708, about 
privateers, 42. 

Cayuga Indians, strength and power 
of the, 206. 

Chacmol, Prince, funeral monument 


of, 453- 

Chicago Historical Society, Nov. 
meeting. yg ren and secretary 
elected, 262; January meeting, an- 
nual reports, 262; April 17 meet- 





INDEX 


ing, pages, on Pre-Historic Arche- 


ology, by Wills De Hass, 527. 
Chicago, Ill., memorial on Emanci- 
ation, 175. 


Chichen-Itza, Yucatan, ruins of an- 
cient castle, 455. 
Chillicothe, Ohio, social life in, 1819, 


224, 226. 

Christ, the likeness of, 84. 

Christ Church, N. Y. City, Historical 
Sketch of, William G. Davies, 58. 

Christian Church, history of, no- 
ticed, 357. 

Christians, Antie, petition of, to 
Governor Fletcher, Oct. 18, 1678, 


236. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1828, 336. 
Clerke, Col. ange Rogers, expe 
dition against the Indians, 1773, 


215. 

Clarke, J. O., letter to Captain Salis- 
bury, Jan. 20, 1673, describing 
affairs in New Netherland, 233. 

Clason, A. W., the Fallacy of 1860, 


314. 

Clay, Henry, letter from, relative 
to burning of the Richmond 
theater, 80. 

Clinton, Gov. George, letter to his 
tailor, ordering a new coat, 1783, 


343- : 

Clinton, Sir Henry, and movements 
on the Hudson, 1779, 442; contro- 
versy with Cornwallis, noticed, 


533. 
Coddington Family, ancestry of, 
6 


201. 

Coley, James E., Goitens Auers's 
orders, 1759, contributed by, 344. 
College of N. J., fire company in, 

1788, 84, 174 

Collet, Oscar W., likeness of Dred 
Scott, 173. 

a ag Christopher, memorials 
of, 265. 

Connecticut, the British invasion of, 
in 1777, Clifford A. H. Bartlett, 
185; the Stebbins House, scene of 
the battle, 187; view of the spot 
where General Wooster fell, 19 ; 
Titicas bridge, over which the 
British retreated, 191 ; views of the 
old_ Keeler Inn, 192, 197 ; cedes 
land to the United States, 201, 267; 
proposed cession of, to N. Y., 1675, 
238) boundary dispute between 

. i, and, 1663, 425. 

Cornwallis, Lord, the controversy 
between General Clinton and, 
noticed, 533. 

Cortez in Wixico, a poem, W. W. 
Campbell, 252. 

Contant, Richard B., “ Lessons to 
Makepeace,” ancestry of the 


Washington family, 432. 

Creek indians, defeated by General 
Jackson, 1814, 45. 

Corry, J. L. Ni, Acquisition of 
Florida, 286 

Cutler, Rev. Manasseh, church- 


going in N. Y. City, 1787 ; extracts 
rom the diary of, 321 ; life, jour- 
nals and 
noticed, 359. 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, 
ol. III., noticed, 94. 


ALY, Charles P., annual ad- 
a a. = the American 
ographica! iety, 178. 
Dana, Mr. and Mrs. William, por- 
traits, 285. 


correspondence of, 








Danbury, Conn., invaded by the 
British, 1777, 185; monument to 
Gen. David Wooster. 128, 

Danbury Hills. view of the, 198. 

Davies, William G., Historical 
Sketch of Christ Church, N. Y. 
City, 58. 
ames, E. C., Col. Tallmadge’s 
letter on the death of Washington, 
contributed by, 256; two unpub- 
lished letters of Gens. Varrum and 
Putnam, contributed by, 579. 

Dedham, England, 177. 

Dedham Historical Society, Dec. 
meeting, pa 


r on Dedham in Eng- 
land, by 


ev. William Cheney, 


177. 

we Grasse, Count, statue of, to be 
added to the Lafayette national 
monument, 349. 

De Hass, Wills, Pre Historic Archz- 
ology, 52 

Delaware, 


227. 

Denisda, T.S., The Man Behind, a 
novel, noticed, 447. 

Depew, Chaunce; 1. oration before 
the Huguenot Society, 528. 

Detroit, Mich., in 1797, 74. 

Dickerson, Wharton, sketch of Sam- 
uel Carpenter, the Elder, 1649- 
1714, Lt.-Gov. and Treasurer of 

a., 28. 

Dieskau, Baron, memorials of, har- 
mony of history, 341. 

Dolbear, A. E., the Art of Project- 
ing, noticed, 93. 

Drowne, Sarah, letter to her brother, 

- 25, 1799, or. the death of 
Washington, 167. 

Du Portail. Chevalier, statue of, to 
be added to the Lafayette national 
monument, 349. 

Dwight, Timothy, his travels in N. 
Y., 1799, 309 ; 1804, 310. 


| gst | aah loo am yy Topics of the 
Day, noticed, 358. 

Eggleston, Edward, Nathaniel Ba- 
con, the Rebel, 86. 

Electricity, first steps in, noticed, 


209. 

Emmet, Thomas Addis, M.D., illus- 
trations from the collection of, 99, 
1143; two unpublished letters of 
Washington, contributed by, 162. 

England, Kings of, ignorant of the 
English language, 85; heraldry 
introduced in, 173, 261; patriotic 
addresses in America and, noticed, 
270; education in, 525. 

English Calendar, changes in the, 


Snio, social life in, 1820, 


70. 

English and Continental Civiliza- 
tion, the historic difference of, 441. 

Erie Canal, origin of the, 312; first 
boat on the, 312; early travel on 
the, 403 ; rate of charges, 403. 

Erikson, Leif, Mrs. Sara C. Bull, 
217; Statue of, 223. 

Estaing, Count de, statue of, to be 


added to the Lafayette national 
monument. 349. 
Ewer, Rev. Ferdinand C., rector of 


Christ Church, N. Y. City, 62. 


GAIRFIELD County Historical 
Society, Conn., March 15 meet- 
ing, paper on the early history of 
Bridgeport, by J. W. Fowler, 441. 
Federal cheese, the, of 1802, pre- 
sented to Jefferson, 345. 




















Federal Constitution, centennial of, 


262. 

Field, David Dudley, letter to 
Charles J. McCurdy on truth in 
legal investigation, 158. 

Fisher, George Park, History of the 
Christian Church, noticed, 357. 
Fisheries and Fishery Industries of 

U.S., noticed, 269. 

Fisheries Treaty, a Canadian view 
of the, George Stewart, $r., 416. 
Fiske, John, Washington and his 

Country, noticed, 18r. 

Fletcher, Gov. Benjamin, appoints 
collectors to raise money for the 
redemption of prisoners in Bar- 
bary, 1693, 237. 

Florida. acquisition of, ¥ ZL. M. 
Curry, 286. 

Forney, John W., recollections of, 
443- 

Forum, the, debating society, ames 
W. Gerard, 430. 

Foster, Theodore, letter to Dr. 
Solomon Drowne, December 20, 
1799, on the death of Washington, 


166. 
Fowler. J. W., early history of 
ees 441. 
Franklin, Benjamin. the glassy- 
chord, invented by, 83; diplomacy 
of, and its results, 176. 


Frazer, Gen. Simon, death and bur- 


ial place of, 154. 
Frederic the Great, History of 
Prussia under, not ced, 445. 
Fredericksburg, Va., address of wel- 
come to Lafayette, 1824, 78 
French, the, in Rhode Island, 441. 


AMMELL, William, Rhode 
Island refusing the Constitu- 
tion of 1787, 528. 

George I., his ignorance of the Eng- 
lish language, 85. 

Gerard, James w., the Forum, 
debating socicty of N. Y., 430; 
Incidents in the Life of John Han- 
cock, contributed by, 504. 

Gettysourg, Pa., en. Pickett’s 
charge at the battle of, 174. 

Gibson, W. S.., the historic difference 
of English and Continental Civil- 
ization, 441. 

“Give him Jessy,’’ origin of the 

Ihrase, 523. 

Gladstone. William E., accomplish- 
ments of, 89. 

Glassy-chord, the. invented by Ben- 
jimin Franklin, 83. 

Goode, G. Brown, the Fisheries and 
Fishery Industries of U. S., no- 
ticed, 269. 

Grant, Anne, of Laggan, her travels 
in N. Y., 1750, 306. 

Grant, Gen. v S., escape of Gen. 
Meade, and, 1864. a correction of 
history, 248. 

Green, Rev Beriah, Life and Influ- 
ence of, 176, 

Griffis, William Elliot, Life of 
Commodore M. C. Perry, noticed, 


94- 
Guatemala, History of, noticed, go. 
Guernsey. Rocellus S.,N. Y. City in 
the War of 1812, 349. 


ALE, Edward Everett, Life of 
George Washington, noticed, 


131 
Halleck, Fitz-Greene, poem to the 
Forum debating society, 431. 





INDEX 


Halsey, Rev. Charles H., rector of 
Christ Church, N. Y. City, 62. 

Hamill, Rev. S. M., address on the 
centennial of the Constitution, 353- 

Hamilton, Alexander, letter from, 
on ng 1, 1888, relative to por- 
trait o: ashington in his posses- 
sion, 25 


3° 
Hamilton, Gen. Schuyler, the Stars 
in our Flag, . 
Hancock, John, Incidents in the Life 


OF, 504. ae 

Hardin, Ben., his times and contem- 
poraries, noticed, go. 

Hart, Gerald C., the Fall of New 
France, 1755-1760, noticed, 360. 

Hayden, Horace Edwin, Virginia 
State Navy in the Revolution, 525 

Hebrew Congregation of Ne rt, 
R. I., Address of the, to Washing- 
ton, 1790, 169. 

Heidelberg, Germany, Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant services held 
in same church in, 440. 

Henry, Patrick, Life of, noticed, 91. 

Heraldry introduced into England, 
173, 361. 

Hessian troops, in New Jersey, 
character of, 263. 

Higginson, T. W.. portrait, 9s. 

Hinsdale, B. A., the Ola Northwest, 
noticed, 534. 

Historic and Social Jottings, 87, 178, 
266, 352, 443. 530. , 

Historic Waterways, noticed, 446. 

History, the Study of, noticed, 91; 
Methods of Teaching, William 
Barrows, 245. 


* Hoar, E. Rockwood, address at Ma- 


rietta Centennial, 444. 
Holland, J. G., portrait, o4. 
Holland Society, dinner of the, 179. 
Pe Prof. A. G., early methods 
of transportation and travel be- 
tween Albany and Buffalo, Part I., 
302; Part II, gor. 
Howard, Cecil Hampden Cutts, a 
es relic, 339. 

Howells, oa hadern Italian 
Poets, noticed, 92; portrait, 95s. 
Hubbard, Oliver P., Harmony of 

History, Dieskau, 4 
Huguenot Society of America, an- 
nual meeting, April 13, election of 
officers, 442; anniversary meeting, 
ag on Protestantism in France, 
y Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, 527; 
the industries of the Huguenots, 
by Prof. Allan Marquand. and ora- 
tion by Chauncey M. Depew, 528. 
Hunt, T. Sterry, portrait, 95s. 


CELANDIC Discoveries of Amer- 
ica, noticed, 271. 
Illinois, ceded to the U. S., 201. 
Indiana, ceded to the U.S., 2or. 
Indians. defeated at battle of Horse- 
Shoe, 1814, 45; strength and power 
of the, in America, 206; various 
tribes of, 206; conquests of the, 
207; ill treated by New England, 
207; New York friendly to the, 
208, 211, 214; war with the, 212 
213 215, 241, 242; descendants o: 
the mound builders, 351, 374 ; agri- 
culture of the, 387; sketches of, 
noticed, 533: 
Inge, William ane. Society in 
ome under the Cesars, noticed, 


535- 
Ireland, the Cause of, in England’s 
Parliament, noticed, 358. 
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Iroquois Indians, strength and 
power of the, 206; conquests of, 


207. 

Irving, John Treat, Indian Sketches, 
noticed, 533. 

Italian Poets, noticed, 92. 

Izard, Gen. George, the Military 
Career of, G. £. Manigault, 462; 
portrait of, 463. 


Dp eg Gen. Andrew, report 

on the battle of Tohopeka, or 

Horse Shoe, 1814, 45. 

Jay, John, Egbert Eenson and Peter 

an Schaack, life-long friendships 

between, 82; portrait, 95. 

Jefferson, Thomas, Life of, noticed, 
93; presented with the Federal 
cheese, 1802, 345. 

Jillson, Clark, copy of document of 
the boundary disputes between 
Conn. and R. I., 1663, contributed 


by, 435- 3 
Johnst n, Alexander, History of the 
S., noticed, 272. 

Johnston, Henry P., Sir Henry 
Clinton and movements on the 
Hudson in 1779, 442. 

Jones, Charles ee ie. Negro Myths, 
noticed, 536. 

Journal of American Folk Lore, 
noticed, 536. 


EARNY, John Watts, Sketch 
of American Finances, 1789- 
1835. noticed, gv. 

Keeler, Sergeant Jeremiah, sword 
presented to by Lafayette, 192, 
199; his services in the Continental 
army, 198 

Keeler’s Tavern, Ridgefield, Conn., 
views of the. 192, 194, 197; British 
defeated near, 1777, 192, 196. 

Kelley, William D., the Old South 
and the New, noticed, 182. 

Kemble, Fanny, travels on the Erie 
canal, 313. 

Kent, CLencstior as. home of, 
attacked by the British, 1777, his 
narrow escape, 185. 

Kentucky, Resolutions of, 1708, 
noticed, 184; ceded to the general 
government, zor. 

King, Gen. Joshua, letter from, 
respecting the capture of Maj. 
André, June 17, 1817, 194. 

Kirby, E. N., Vocal and Action Lan- 

age, noticed, 357. 

Klemm, R., Educational Topics 
of the Day, noticed, 352, 358 

Klingle, George, Bethlehem to Jeru- 
salem, a poem, noticed, 360. 

Knox, Gen. Henry, letter relative 
to the pay of sergeants in the 
army, 8c. 


AFAYETTE, Marquis de. reply 

of, to the address of. welcome 

by the mayor of Fredericksburg, 

Va., 1824, 78; national monument 
to, 349. , 

Lamb, Mrs. Martha J., Thurlow 
Weed’s home in N. Y. City, 1; 
George Washington, 07; unpub- 
lishe larg portraits, 273. 
Alfred Smith Barnes, half a cen- 
tury of a school-book Fe wrt 
361; tribute to Israel ard An- 
drews, 517. 

Lay, John, ancestry of, 261. 

Leaming, Rev. Jeremiah, ancestry 
of, 439. 
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Lee, Gen. Alfred E., Central Ohio 
seventy years ago. Adventures of 
John A. itman, 225. 

Leland, John, has the Federal 
cheese of 1802 made, and presents 
it to Thomas Jefferson, 345. 

Le Plongeon, Mrs. Alice D., the dis- 
covery of Yucatan, 50; the Con- 

uest of the Mayas, I., Montejo on 

e Coast, 324; I Montejo in 
the Interior, and Foundations of 
Merida, ; Sketch of, 531. 

Letters. Atinam Lincoln to Thur- 
low Weed, March 1s, 1865, 9 Isaac 
Morris to Jonathan ickinson, 
June 10, 1705, 36; Samuel Carpenter 
to ome 373 em to Sam- 
uel Carpenter, t. 6, 1707, 40; 
Gen. Knox : Mr. Walker,’ Feb: 
15, 1783. 8c : Henry y to Henry 
J. Randall, Dec. 28, 1811, 80; 
twenty-five unpublished letters of 
Washington to Col. Bouquet, July, 
Aug., pt., and Nov., 1758, 117; 
Washington to the Earl of Buchan, 
April 22, 1793, 142; George H. 

oore to President Cleveland, 
a 87; President Cleveland’s 
r ‘ july 31, 1887, 144 ; Charles J. 
McCurdy to David Dudley Field, 
it. 31, Nov. and Dec. 10, 1887, 
157; David Dudley Field’s reply, 
t. 22, 1887, 158; Gen. Washing- 
ton to Lund Washin on, Aug. 20, 
Hie 162 ; same to George Mason, 
arch 27, 1779, 14; Theodore 
Foster to Dr. Solomon Drowne, 
Dec. 20, 1799, 166; Sarah Drowne 
to same, Dec. 25, 1799. 167; from 
Gen. Joshua King, Tene 17, 1817, 
194; J. O. Clarke to Capt. Salis- 
bury, Jan. 20, 1673, 233 ; Capt. Sil- 
vester Salisbury to his cousin, 
Oct. 18, 1678, 235 from the same, 
1675-177, on Indian affairs, 241; 
Alexander Hamilton to Editor, 
January 31, 1888, 253 ; Washington 
to Gen. Spotsw » Nov. 22, 1798, 
255; Earl of Buchan to Washing- 
ton, June 28, 1791, 274 ; Mrs. Wash- 
ington to Charles Wilson Peale, 
Dec. 26, 1780, and Peale’s reply, 
January 16, 1781, 280; Gov. George 
Clinton to his tailor, 1783, 343; 
Lieut-Gov. Van Cortlandt to tig 
son, May 27. 1776 3423; Gov. Liv- 
ingston to Gen. Steub2n, June 21, 
1780, 530; Gen. Varnum to Gen. 
tnam, January 2, 1788, relative 
to settling in Ohio, 519 ; Gen. Put- 
nam to Morris Witham. Oct. 27, 
1788, in regard to the Ohio Land 
0., 52>. 
Lewis, C. W., Wotton's m mis- 
quoted by Daniel We ster, 261, 


48. 

Lincoln, Abraham, fac-simile of let- 
ter from, to Thurlow Weed, o; 
and the Chicago memorial on 
Emancipation, :75; personal recol- 
lections of, Charles K. Tucker- 
Man, 411. 

Little, Lucius P., Ben Hardin, His 
Times and Contemporaries, no- 
ticed, go. 

Livingston, Gov., letter to Gen. 
Steuben, June 21. 1780, on the con- 
duct of the N. J. militia, 439. 

Locrine, a Tragedy in verse, no- 
ticed. 270. . 

Lord, Thomas, and wife, ancestry 
of, 2€0, 





INDEX 


Loubat, Joseph F., triennial prize 
offered by, 349. 

Lurting, overt, church warden of 
Trinity Church, N. Y., 1707, 238. 
Lyell, Rev. Thomas, rector of Christ 

Church, N. Y. City, 60. 


MiesatHy: Justin, Ireland’s 

Cause in England’s Parlia- 
ment, noticed, 358. 

McCurdy, Charles J., letters to David 
D. Field, on truth in legal investi- 
gation, 157. 

McVickar, Ri. William A., rector 
of Christ Church, N. Y. City, 63. 

Malbone, Edward G., portrait paint- 


er, 284. 
Manigault, G. E., the Military Ca- 
reer of Gen. George Izard, 462. 
ey Duke ot, opinion of 


. City, 87. 

Marietta, Ohio. centennial, 266, 444. 

Markham, Clements R., the Fighting 
Veres, noticed, 534. 

Marquand, Allan, the industries of 
the Huguenots in America, 528. 

Martineau, Harriet, travels on the 
Erie Canal, 313, 401. 

Maryland, Archives of, 1667-1688, 
noticed, 183 ; opposed to the con- 
federation, 201 ; ratifies the articles 
of confederation, 201; the death 
penalty in 1746, 259. 

Maryland Historical Society, Dec. 
meeting, popes on President Lin- 
coln and the Chicago memorial on 
Emancipation, by W. W. Patton, 


175. 

Massachusetts. land ceded by, to the 
. S., 20', 267. — 

Matchcoat, meaning of the word, 


348, 440. 
Mayapan, the mound of. 461. 
Mayas, the Conquest of the, Mrs. 
lice D. Le Plongeon, Montejo on 
the Coast, I., 324; II., Montejo in 
the Interior, and Foundation of 
Merida, 440. 

Meade, Gen. George G., escape of 
Gen. Grant, and, 1864. a correction 
of history, 248. 

Mellick, Andrew D., Jr., the Hes- 
sians in N. J., 263; the militia of 
N. J. in the Revolution. 340. 

Merida, Yucatan, foundation of, 449; 
City Hall at, 457 

Michigan, ceded to the U. S., 2cr. 

Missouri, Daniel Webster's visit to, 


och 
Mitchell, Alexander, as a financier, 


264. 

Mitchell, Maria, first professor of 
astronomy in Vassar College, 267; 
personal history of, 268 

Mohawk Indians, strength and pow- 
er of the, 206, 241 ; at war with the 
Natick Indians, 242. 

Mohawk River, N. Y.. early methods 
of transportation and travel on 
the, 305. 

Montejo, Francisco de, portrait, 451 ; 
residence of, 459. 

Montreal, Canada, exhibition of his- 
toric portraits in, 250 

Moore, George H., Washington as 
an Angler, 144. : 

Morality, Principles and Practice of, 
noticed, 35 

Morris, ouverneur, suggests a 
canal from Lake Erie to Hudson 
River, 1803, 312; purchases gold 











watch for Washington, 443; life 
of, noticed, 44%; 

Morris, Isaac, letters from, 1705, rel- 
ative to land in Pa., 36; 1707, 
school charter, 40. 

Morris, John J., sketch of Capt. Sil- 
vester Salisbury, 233. 

Mound Builders, origin of the, 260- 
347, 348, 529; Indian descendants 
351; mounds of recent date, 


Mount Vernon, home of Washing- 
ton, view of, 99. 


NAC Indians, war with the 

Mohawks, 242. 

Natural Law in the Business World, 
noticed, 182. 

Neely, Mathew, son of, the first child 
in Ireland named after Washing- 
ton, 1783, 173. 

Negro Myths, noticed, 535. 

New Amsterdam, capture of, by the 
English, 2333 affairs in, 1673, 234. 
New England, the slave trade in, 86 : 
cppaeed to music, 178: Indians in, 
ill treated, 206 ; the first Thanks- 

giving in, 437. 

New France, the fall of, 1755-1760, 
noticed, 360. 

New Hartford, N. Y., centennial of 
the founding of, 86. 

New Jersey, fire company in the Col- 
lege of, 1788,84. 174: the Hessians 
in, 263, 350: change of local names 
in, 263; militia in the Revolution, 


340.4300 ; 
New Jersey Historical Society, Janu- 
meeting, paper on the Hes- 
sians in New Jersey, by A. D. Mel- 
lick, Jr.; election of officers ; local 
names in the State, 263, 350: ori- 
gin and work of, 350. 

Newport Historical Society, annual 
meeting, March 1 gs on the 
French in R. L., by . R. Storer; 
election of officers, 441. 

Newport, R. I., slave trade in, 86; 
address to Gen. en by the 
Hebrew congregation of, 17c0, 169. 

New Year’s Day, March sth for- 
merly, 70; the custom of receiving 
gentlemen on, 87. 

New York and Ohio's Centennial, 
Douglas Campbell. 200 ; land ceded 
by, to U. S., 201, 267: strength and 

wer of the Indians in, 206; 
riendly to the Indians, 208, 211; 
pro} cession of Conn. to, 238. 

New York City, the home of Thur- 
low Weed, 1; merchants of ad- 
vance money to the U. S. govern- 
ment, 1863, 10 ; historical sketch of 
Christ Church, 58; Anthony Street 
theater, 60; burning of the Park 
Theater, 60; the Minerva Rooms, 
61; Church of St. lenges organ- 
ized, 62; ladies’ high hats in 1831, 
81; New Year’s Day customs in, 87; 
Duke of Marlborough’s opinion of, 
87; Washington a resident of. 106; 
n St. theater, 1780, 108; the 

ashington Pew in Sc. Faul’s 
chapel, 111; Washington’s adver- 
tisement for servants in, 170; Hol- 
land Society dinner, 179; affairs 
under the Dutch, 234; money asked 
for the completion of Trinity 
church, 1707, 237 ; church-going in, 
1787, 321 ; in the War of 1812, 749; 
the _prest blizzard. 352; reception 
to Henry Irving, 354. 

















































































New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society, Dec. meeting, 
paper on the Dauphin in France 
and America, by Edmund S. F. 
Arnold, 177; annual meeting, 
peer on the Memorials of Colum- 

us, by James Gran: Wilson ; elec- 
tion of officers, 264 5 January 27th 
meeting, paper on dinavia, by 
Miss Marie A. Brown; report of 
building committee, 265; March 
oth meeting, paper on the life and 
times of John Pintard, by E. B. 
Servoss 35h. 

New York” Historical Society, Dec. 
meeting, paper on_ Nathaniel 
Bacon, the Rebel, by Edward Eg- 
gleston, 86 ; annual meeting, elec- 
tion of officers, 176 ; collections for 
1882. noticed, 183; Feb. meeting, 
paper on the amendment to the 
Constitution concerning Religious 
Liberty, by Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, 
262; March meeting, paper on 
Y. City in the War of 1812, by R. 
S. Guernsey, 349; April meeting, 
paper on Sir Henry Clinton and 
movements on the Hudson in 1779, 
by Henry P. Johnston, 442; May 
meeting, paper on the Agrarian 
Politics of the U.S. by James C. 
Welling, 527. 

Northmen, discovery of America by 
the, 217. 

Northwest, the, ceded to the U. S., 
201, 267; the old, noticed, 534. 

Northwestern country in 1797, the, 


74 
Notes.—¥anuary—Ladies’ high hats 

in 1831, 81; Boston folks are full 

of notions, 81 ; origin of the name 

Buckeyes, 82 ; life-long friendships 

between John Jay, Egbert Benson, 

and Peter Van Schaack, 82; Frank- 
lin's glassy-chord, 83 ; portraits of 
the signers and framers of the Con- 

stitution of the U. S., 83. 
February — Barrels of sand 
marked as powder, Washington’s 
experience at Cambridge in 1775, 
172; an Irish tribute to Washing- 
ton, 172; Washington and the 
Conn. tythingman, 173; likeness 
of Dred Scott, 173. 

Ma ‘ch—A Yankee chowder, 258; 
walking on the water, 258; the 
death peaity, in 1746, 259; exhibi- 
tion of historic portraits in Mon- 
treal, 259 ; Westmuller’s portrait of 
Washington, 259; Beecier’s esti- 
mate of Washington, 259. 

April—The Federal cheese of 
1802, 245 ; centennial work in Ohio, 
345; encouragement to high cul- 
ture, 345; blindly written signa- 
tures, 346. 

May —The first New England 
Thanksgiving, 437 ; Weathersfield 
Bow, 437. 

¥une—Ambitious Architecture, 
523; give him Jessy, 523; water 
spouts, 524. 


HIO, the centennial of, 200, 345; 
ceded to the U.S., 201 ; in 1818, 

225 ; the beginnings of, 519. 
Oneida Historical iety, October 
meeting, appoint committee for the 
centennial of New Hartford, 86; 
cember meeting, r on the 
Life and Influence of Rev. Beriah 
Green, by Smith Baker, 176; 
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March 26 meeting, paper on the 
historic difference of ——t and 
Continental civilization, by W. T. 
Gibson, 441. 

Oneida Todians, strength and power 
of the, 206 

Onondaga Indians, strength and 
power of the, 206. 

Original Documents. Address of 
welcome to Lafayette, by the 
mayor of Fredericksburg, Va., and 
Lafaytte’s reply, A letters of 
Gen. Knox an enry Clay, 80; 
letters of Washin; ~ November 
22. 1798, 255; an une 30, 1782, 
257; er Tallmadge’s letter on the 
death of Washington, 256; letter 
of Gov. George Clinton to his 
tailor, 1783, 343; letter of Lieut.- 
pon Eo ange an Cortlandt, to om 
son Philip. May 27, 1776. 343; the 
boundary dispute between Rhode 
Island and Conn., 1663. 435; un- 
published letters from Gens. Var- 
num and Putnam, Jan. 2, and Oct. 
27, 1788, in regard to Ohio, 519, 
520. 


ARKER, Jason, organizes a stage 
line from Whitestown, N.Y. 
1795; 404. 

— or Parmelee, John, ancestry 
of, 52. 

Peele, ¢harles Wilson, portraits of 
Washington and wife, by, 279; 
letter to Mrs. Washington, January 
16, 1741, in regard to the setting of 
her miniatures, 280 ; sketch of, 282: 

* portrait of, 283. 

Peele, James. portrait of Washing- 
ton by, 103. 

Perkins, Gen. Joseph G., author of 
* After the War,” 179. 

Perry, Commodore M. C., Life of, 
noticed, 94. 

Philadelphia, Pa., the Athens of 
America, 1797, 174; social life in 


1787, 266. 
Philip aes pe apes the lan- 
guage of his subjects, 348. 
Pickett, Gen. George E., at the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, 174. 
Pilmore, Rev. Joseph, first rector of 
Christ Church, N. Y. City, 58. 
Pintard, John, Life and times of, 351. 
Poe, Edgar Allan, the Poets and 
Poetry of America, noticed, 183. 
Porter, Luther H., Popular Govern- 
ment in Virginia, 1606-1776, I., 479. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., centennial of 
the Federal Constitution to be 
commemorated at, 262. 
Pre-Glacial Man, noticed, 182. 
Prussia under Frederic the Great, 
noticed, 445. 
Putnam, James O., the speech of 
Daniel Webster on the nomination 
of Gen. Scott for the presidency, 


84. 

Putnam, Gen. Rufus. letter from, 
October 27, 1788, regarding the 
Ohio Land Co., 520. 


UAKERS, opinions and actions 
of the early, 443. 
8 en Money, a novel, noticed, 358. 
ueries. r° inuary—College of New 
J re company, 84; likeness 
of Christ, 84. 
February—Heraldry introduced 
into England, 173; Thomas Lee 
and his ** Uncle West,” 173. 
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March—The Mound Builders, 
60; ancestry of Thomas Loud 
and John Lay, 260, 261. 

April —Virginia state navy, 346 ; 
church worship, 346. 

May—The St. Mémin portraits, 
437; Elizabeth Canning, 438 ; por- 
trait of Nathaniel Pendleton, 439 ; 
ancestry of Rev. Dr. Leaming, 


439- 

Sune Common Schools, 521; 
Parmelin or Parmelee, 524; edu- 
cation in England, 525; Richard 
Ridgeway, 525. 

Quitman, John A., Adventures of, 
in Central Ohio, 225. 


EESE, William B., the mound 
builders, 529. 
Replies.—Fanuary—Daniel Web- 
ster’s speech on the news of the 
nomination of Gen. Scott for the 
presidency, 84; language. 85. 

February—Athens of America, 
528; College of N. J. fire compenr 
174; some_account of Pickett’s 
charge at Gettysburg, 174. 

March—Wotton’s poem mis- 
er, by Daniel Webster, 261; 
the Coddingtons and Brinleys, 
261; Heraldry in am 261. 

Afpril—The moun builders, 347, 
348; language, 348; matchcoat, 
348; Sir Henry Wotton, 348. 

May -The militia of New Jer- 
sey in the Revolution, 439; church 
worship, 440; Virginia state navy, 
440. 

une —Virginia state navy, 525; 
the Sylvester homestead, 526. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, portrait, 449, 


530. 

Reynolds, Sheldon, the Presbyterian 

hurch in Wilkesbarre, Pa., 175. 

Rhode Island, the slave trade in, 86; 
forestry, 265; boundary dispute, 
1663, between Conn. and, 435; the 
French in, 441 ; opposes the Con- 
stitution of 1787, 528. 

Rhode Island fittorical Society, 
November meeting, paper on the 
African Slave Trade. by William 
B. Weeden, 86; December meet- 
ing, paper on Franklin’s .Diplo- 
macy and its Results, 175; annual 
meeting, election of officers, 265; 

anuary 26 Ge > paper on 
orestry in R. I., by Levi W. Rus- 
sell, 265; March ane, paper 
on the Rarl Voyages to America, 
by James inney Baxter, 349; 
March 20 meeting. paper on a Cal- 
ifornia Forty-Niner, by James 
Burdick, ; April 16 meeting, 
paper on Bhicde Island Refusin 
the Constitution of 1787, by Wil- 
liam Gammell, 528. 

Richmond, Va., burning of the 
theater in, 1811, 80. 

Ridgefield, Conn., battle between 
the Americans and the British at, 
Hin 186; view of the Stebbins 

ouse, scene of the battle, 187; 
spot where Gen. Wooster fell, 189; 
bridge over which the Britis 
retreated, 191; English door, 
knocker, and swinging sign of the 
Keeler inn, 193 ; old church in, 1935 
cannon ball in the timber, Keeler’s 
inn, 194 ;the Me = street in, 195; 
the old Ridgefield inn, 197; the 
Danbury hills from the tavern, 198. 
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Rigor, Richard, ancestry of, 525. 

Rivers, William J., reply to Oliver 
P. Hubbard’s remarks on the 

Carolinzs by, ma 

Roberts, oe y"" C., encour- 

ement to high culture, 345. 

Salevuue. Archibald, the artise, 107, 
274; portrait, 275; account of his 
first interview with Washington, 


276. 

Robertson, R. S., Escape of Grant 
and Meade. A correction of his- 
tory, 248. 

Robinson, Ezekiel Gilman, Princi- 
ples and Practice of Morality, 
noticed, 535. 

Rochambeau, Count de, statue of, to. 
be added to the Lafayette National 
Monument, 349. 

Rochester Historical Society, organ- 
ized, list of officers, 529. 

* Roman Catholic and Protestant ser- 

vices, held in same church, 346, 


440. 
Rome, Italy, Society in, under the 
Ceesars, noticed, 535. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, Life of Gou- 
verneur Morris, noticed, 447. 
Root, Prof. Oren, address before the 
Oneida Historical Society, 180. 
Russell, Levi W., Forestry in R. L., 
26s. 


T. MEMIN, C. B. J. de, the por- 
traits. by, 437. y 

St. Paul's Ch pel, N. Y. City, the 
Washington pew in, 111. 

Salisbury, Mrs. Edward E., ancestry 
of Brown family of R. I., 173; 
Thomas Lord and John Lay, 260, 
2°1: John Parmelin, 524. 

Salisbury, Capt. Silvester, sketch 
of, Fohn F. Morris, 233; letter 
from. to his cousin, Oct: 18, 1678, 
relative to Algerine prisoners, 
235 ; letters of, regarding the Mo- 
hawk Indians, 241. 

Sanger. Jedediah, founder of New 

artford, N. Y., 86. 

Scandinavia, 16s. 

Schaff, Rev. Philip, D.D., the history 
of the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion concerning Religious Liberty, 
262; the present state of Protest- 
antism in France, 527. 

Schenectady, N. Y.. early methods 
of transportation and travel to, 


5. 
Scott, Dred, proposed portrait of, 


173- 

Seraays, William L., Are We a Na- 
tion without Citizens, 429. 

Sellon, Rev. John. rector of Christ 
Church, N. Y. City, 61. 

Seneca Indians, strength and power 
of the, 206. 

Servoss, Elias Boudinot, Life and 
Times of John Pintard, 351 

Seward, William H_., personal recol- 
lections of, Charles K. Tucker- 


man, 49 
Shipman, Rev. J. S., rector of Christ 
urch, N. Y. City, 63. 
Signatures, blindly written, 346. 
Slave Trade, in New England, 86. 
Smith, William Alexander, address 
of welcome to Lafayette by the 
mayor of Fredericksburg, Va., 78 ; 
unpublished letter of Washington, 
contributed by, 255. 
Smith, William Henry, unpublished 
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Washington Letters, 114 ; the Mari- 
etta Centennial, 444. 
South, the Old, and the New, noticed, 


182. 

Southern Historical Society, Papers, 
Vol. XV., noticed, 536. 

Sparks, Jared, his corrections and 
alterations in the “ Writings of 
Washington,” rzs. 

Stebbins, Benjamin, view of the 
house of, scene of battle with the 
British, at Ridgefield, Conn., 1777, 


187. 

Steeli, Willis, Isidra, noticed, 535. 

Stevens, Benjamin F., the Campaign 
in Va., 1781; the Clinton-Corn- 
wallis controversy, noticed. 533- 

Stewart, George, Jr., the Fisheries 
Treaty, a Canadian view, 416. 

Stoddard, William O., Lives of John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 
noticed, ¥ 

Storer H. R., the French in Rhode 
Island, 44. 

Stuart, Ghibert, portraits of Wash- 
ington, by, %, 105. 

Sumner, Gen. William H., Incidents 
in the Life of John Hancock, 504. 
Swan, Maj. Caleb, the Northwestern 

Country in 1797, 84. 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles, Lo- 
crine, a Tragedy in verse, noticed, 


270. 
Sylvester Homestead, Shelter Island, 
sale of the, 526. 


ALLMADGE, Gol. Benjamin, 
letters from, January 11, 1800; 
on the death of Washington, 256. 

Tennessee, ancient society in, the 
mound builders were Indians, G. 
P. Thruston. 374; ground plan of 
fortified village, 380; map of the 
Lebanon group, 382 ; map of battle 
of the Horse-shoe, 385 ; Stone fort, 
386; Indian agriculture, 387; 
mounds of recent date, 388; art 
in ancient, 389; the crania of the 
stone-grave race, 304. 

Tennessee Historical Society, Dec, 
meeting, paper on the early in- 
naan ay ey G. P. Thrus- 
ton, 350; April 10, meeting, paper 
on the mound builders, by Wil. 
liam B. Reese, 529. 

The Man Behind, a novel. noticed, 


447. 

Thom on, Rev. Hugh Miller, rector 
of Christ Church, N. Y. City, 63. 
Thruston, Gen. G. P., early inhabi- 

tants in Tennessee, 350; ancient 
society of Tennessee, the mound 
builders were Indians, 374. 
Thwaites, Reuben Gold, Historic 
Waterways, noticed, 446. 
Townsend, Virginia r. Life of 
ashington, noticed, 182. 
Trinity Church, N. Y., petition for 
money for the completion of, 1707, 


237. 
Trollope, Frances, her travels in 
America, 402. 
Trumbull, John, portrait, 277. 
on, Gen. illiam, attack on 
anbury, Conn.. 1777, by, 185. 
Tuckerman, Charles K., personal 
recollections of Abraham Lincoln, 
411, and William H. Seward. 499. 
Tuttle, Herbert, History of Prussia 
under Frederic the Great, Vols. II. 
and ITII., noticed, 445. 









Tyler, Moses Coit, Life of Patrick 
enry, noticed, gr. 


| B ier STATES appoint com- 
missioners to Europe, 1861, 10; 
reciprocity or commercial union 
between Canada and, 21 ; Creek ~- 
Indians defeated by the trcops of 
433 fundamental principles of, 66 ; 
e Northwestern country in 1797, 
43 portraits of the signers and 
tamers of the Constitution of the, 
83 ; finances 1789-1835, noticed, 92; 
the stars in the flag of the, 150; 


Washingtonople suggested as 
name for the Fool A) the, 170; 
poets and 


try of, noticed, 183; 
growth of, 200; how the North: 
west was acquired by the, 201, 267; 
strength and power of the Indi- 
ans in, 206; amendment of the Con- 
stitution concernin; eligious 
Liberty, 262 ; centennial of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, 262 ; manual of 
the Constitution, noticed, 269; the 
Fisheries and Fishery Industries 
of, noticed, 269; patriotic addresses 
in, noticed, 270; school history of 
the, noticed, 272; the acquisition 
of Florida, 286; the fallacy of 1860, 
14 ;an Englishman’s pocket note- 
k in 1£28, what he saw in, 331, 
424, 511; the Federal cheese of, 
1802, 345; the U. S. of yesterday 
and to-morrow noticed. 457; the 
Fisheries treaty, a Canadian view, 
417; are we a nation without citi- 
zens, 429; the Forum debating scci- 
ety established, 1815, list of mem- 
. 431 ; Historic Waterways, no- 
ticed, 446; the campaign of 1814 on 
the Canada frontier, 402; the agra- 
rian politics of, 527. 


AN CORTLANDT, Lieut.-Gov. 
Pierre, letter to his son Philip, 
May 27, 1776. 343. 

be haack, Henry Cruger, death 
of, 18. 

Van Siclen, George W., 
lished letter of 
tributed by, 257. 

Varnum, Gen. Teanes M.,, letter from 
January 2, 1788, relative to his set- 
tling in Ohio, 579. 

Virginia, land ceded by tothe U.S., 
201, 202, 267; land claimed by, 
under the charter of 1609, 203, 204- 
2'3 ; navy and troops in the Revo- 
lution, 346, 440, 525; popular gov- 

. ernment in, 1€06-1776, Luther H. 
Porter, 479; the campaign cf 1781, 
noticed, 533; Paroles of the Army 
of Northern, noticed, 536. 


unpub- 
ashington, con- 


We. Chief Justice Morrison 
R., death of, his character, 


443- 
Walking on the water, 1746. 258. 
War of 1812, New York city in the, 


war of 1861, merchants of N. Y. 
advance money to the government. 
1o; commissioners to Europe, in 
behalf of the, 10; Pickett’s charge 
at nt opine w 174; President 
Lincoln and the Chicago memo- 
rial on emancipation, 1862, 175; 
escape of t and Meade, 248 ; 
patriotic addresses, noticed, 270; 
personal recollections of Abraham 

















Lincoln, 411 SF ogggeee boo of the Army 
of Northern noticed, 535. 
arfield, Ethelbert Dudley, the 


Kentucky * veqeeqeaed of 1798, 
noticed, 
Washington, ‘D . C., in 1828, 331. 


Washington, Gorm 
. Of, 71; sketch of, 97; portraits, 
97, "eee 103, 105, vil 281 ; home of, 
character of, 100; list of ub- 
fish hed portraits, 100 } ‘gives sittings 
for his portrait, 1oz; resident of 
N. Y. city, 106 ; extracts from his 
diary, 106 ; daily life while in N. 
Xe 107 ; his pew in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, N. Y. city, 11: ; unpub- 
lished letters of, to Colonel u- 
quet, 1758, 114 ; to Lund Washing- 
ton, Aug. 20, 1775, 163 ; to George 
Mason, May 27, 37795 164 ; to Earl 
of Buchan, April 22, 1793, x43 5 : 
posarayg a of wnaet to Go i) Bo 
quet, Aug. 7, 1758, 117 - 
ler, 144 5 a Gubliahad Ie letters on 
e death of, 166; address by the 
Hebrew congregation of Newport, 
nN? 1790, to, 169 ; his 
servants “aN ¥. +) 170; household 
expenses of, Oct:, 7b, 171; his 
experience at Cambridge, 1775 
| ;.an Irish tribute to, 172 ; and 
the Conn. tythingman, 173; lives 
of, noticed, 181, 182; presents his 
pee to Alexander Hamilton, 
253; unpublished letter of, to 
eral Spotswood, Nov. 22, 1798, 
pen the condition of the country, 
255 3 ; Colonel Tallmadge’s letter on 
leath of, 256; letter to the 
slaleter. elders, and deacons of 
the Dutch church at Schenectady, 
June 30, 1782, on the success of the 
army, 257; Wertmuller's portraits 
a. f 2595 estimate of, 259 ; centen- 
of the inauguration of, 266 ; 
a puuae portraits of, 273 ; pre: 














, the birthday. 
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sented with box made of the oak 
that sheltered William Wallace, 
274; his first interview with Rob- 
ertson the artist, 276 ; dinner given 
by, 276; at Portsmouth, sg 
1789, 339 ; called the first man, 353 ; 
ancestry of, 432; gold watch pur- 
chased for, in Paris, 443: 
Washington, Martha, miniature por- 
traits, 107, 273, 279 ; letter to Peale 
the artist, . 26, 1780, in regard 
to the setting of ‘her miniatures, 
280 ; — china ornaments to 


Mrs. 

Washingtono sie. name for the capi- 
tal of the U. S., 170. 

Wasson, David twood, poems, 
noticed, 27 

Watson, iianan, his travels in N. 
Y., 1788, 3 


Weathersticld Bow, Conn., 437. 

Webster, Daniel, s h of, on the 
action of the Whig convention, 
1852, 84 ; Wotton’s poems inau e. 
rated by, 261, 348 ; his visit to 
souri, William Wood, 513. 

Weed, Thurlow, portrait, 1; resi- 
dence of, 3; character and *influ- 
ence of, 8; secures money for the 
government in 1863,9; appointed 
commissioner to Europe on behalf 
of the U.S., 1861, 10; his reception 
in England and France, 14, 16. 

Weeden, William B., the American 
slave trade, 86. 

Welling, James C., 
Politics of the U. S 

Wenham, Thomas, chineeia warden 
ps Trinity Church, N. Y., 1707, 

Wetkoniios, Adolphus Ulrich, por- 
traits of Washington by, 259. 

Wessels, Warner, petition of, to 
Gov. Pletcher, Oct. 18, 1678, 236. 

Wiley, Rev. S., rector of Christ 

Church, N. ¥. city, 62. 


pod Agrarian 
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Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
church in, 17 
Willey, Samusi H., History of the 
Col ege of California, noticed. 445. 
William I., hisi oe of the Eng- 

lish language, 8s. 

Wilson, Gen. James Grant, memori- 
als of Columbus, 26s. 

Winsor, Justin, Narrative and Criti- 
cal History ef America. Vol. IV., 
noticed, 93. 

Wisconsin. ceded to the U. S., 2or. 

Wisconsin Historical Society, Janu- 
ary meeting. paper on Alexander 
Mitchell as a Financier. by Prof. 
James D. Butler ; annual reports, 
263. 

Wood. Henry. 

Business 


the Presbyterian 


Natural Law in the 
orld, noticed, 182. 

Wood, William, Daniel Webster's 
visit to Missouri ; his last Western 
trip. 513 

Wooster, Gen. David, portrait. 185: 
attacks the British at Ridgefield, 
Conn., 1777, 187: wounded, and 
death of, 188 ; monument to. 188; 


view of the s t where he fell, 189. 

Wright, William the Con- 
language ignorant of the English 
an 

Wrig Sin travels in N.Y., 
pa 405 

Wright. Gen. Marcus J., Andrew 


yi ackson’s Account of the Battle of 
ohopeka. or Horse-shoe, 1814, 45. 

oming Historical and Geological 

ieiy, Wilkesbarre, Pa., ec. 
meeting, paper on the Presbyterian 
Church in Wilkesbarre, by Sheldon 
Reynolds, 175; proposed new 
building, 176. 


fy oe Chowder. 258. 

Yucatan, the Discovery of, 
Alice D. Le Plongeon, 50; map of 
329; architecture in, 523. 














